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HIGGINSON ON CULTURE. 


HE subjects and the style of Higginson’s Essays are 

such as to render them peculiarly interesting to most 
undergraduates. The “Plea for Culture” is, perhaps, 
the best embodiment of his ideas of what American cul- 
ture is and what it should be, though thoughts on this 
much-discussed theme are scattered throughout his 
essays. I do not propose to criticize his productions— 
for who could do justice to the beauty and fascination of 
his style and to the enthusiasm and boldness which he 
displays everywhere, even in his treatment of threadbare 
questions about which everyone has his pet theory? My 
aim is simply to obtain as clear an idea as possible of his 
general views on culture, and the necessity of a univer- 
sity in the country as the principal means of fostering 
such a culture. Though speaking of his views on cul- 
ture, | must reluctantly pass over those spirited and 
charming essays like “Sappho,” “The Health of our 
Girls,” etc., which treat of the ideal woman of the future, 
the product of a higher and more robust physical and 
mental education. I do not propose to inquire into the 
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education of his “ dia yuvain@y,” but to speak of that of 
the man as developed in this country: “the American, 
with his cold, clear eye, his skin made of ice and his veins 
filled with lava.” 

The sneering objection which is so often brought for- 
ward against a serious consideration of Higginson’s by 
no means radical ideas, is that he is an “idealist.” If his 
views are compared with the feeble cynicism or stolid 
indifference of many conservatives who still fondly cher- 
ish the belief that the school-boy attainments of the Yale 
graduate of twenty years ago were those of a thoroughly 
educated man, he can justly lay claim to some such title. 
To turn from his pages, overflowing with life and thought, 
to the narrow and dull dissertations of so many who 
write on the educational needs of the day, is like descend- 
ing from the poems of Alfred de Musset to the ordinary 
traveler’s description of Parisian life. An idealist he 
truly is, if the idealist alone believes that we are to see in 
the future a higher and broader manhood than has ever 
yet been attained, and that a higher education than we 
now enjoy can alone produce it. What then does the 
country need to stimulate and give opportunities for this 
much desired culture? Higginson’s answer is simple and 
must be convincing to all: “‘ What we need is a univer- 
sity; and he defines this university as a place where a 
young man can study “anything which anybody in the 
land knows,” and where “students will direct their 
course as parents direct, example influences or genius 
guides.” 

Of colleges and so-called universities, we have more 
than enough. In some Western States every county 
boasts its “university,” as it does its “city.” Every 
year our three hundred colleges and so-called “ univer- 
sities’ send forth several thousand young men, supplied 
with diplomas and little else besides, who pride them- 
selves upon what they calla liberal culture. Some two 
or three of these institutions are of a higher grade, but 
none as yet even approximate to a true university— 
and until we have a great university, Higginson tells us 
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that the result will always be “ignorance, broken windows 
and the torturing of Freshmen,” and toa certain extent 
this is true. Those whoare satisfied with the rather super- 
ficial and miscellaneous education which can be acquired 
at Yale or Harvard, have but one argument to bring for- 
ward against the establishment of sucha university—that it 
could not be supported, since the rich prefer a few years 
in Germany or England, and the poor are all possessed 
with the mania for money-getting which imperatively re- 
quires that they should enter early into active life. To 
answer this, but two statements need be made: that the 
post-graduate courses at Yale are steadily gaining in 
popularity, and that the number of applicants for admis- 
sion to Harvard increases as the requirements for admis- 
sion are raised. The rich, moreover, would not always 
prefer the long and arduous courses of the German uni- 
versities, if the same studies could be pursued as well at 
home. A course of several years in a foreign university 
is, to say the least, a doubtful experiment. Though the 
education acquired is sound and thorough, it may not 
compensate for that loss of belief in the possibilities of 
American life which should be the crowning glory of a 
cultivated American. That such is too often the case 
with those who return after continuous contact with Ger- 
man ideas, and becoming thoroughly impregnated with the 
spirit of the German university, many are willing to 
admit. Without such a belief a man becomes utterly un- 
qualified for the common duties of an American, and 
enrols himself in that much to be pitied cosmopolitan 
band, yearly increasing in numbers, which has a lurking 
disbelief in the desirability or utility of our stern and 
energetic life. If culture unfitsa man for the common 
duties of life, it must be shunned, and this too long con- 
tinued foreign culture does. There must be then in this 
country an urgent need of a culture which no institution in 
the land does or can supply at present, and a university 
in the proper sense of the word must soon be built up. 
“The rest,” says Higginson, “is a mere question of 
detail. My own impression is that the true basis of the 
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future university must be the professional schools, and 
that what is now called distinctively the college must 
shrink into a preparatory department.” 

This question of detail has puzzled so many great edu- 
cators that an undergraduate feels utterly unqualified to 
form in regard to it any but the crudest opinions. But, 
though we know little as students of the objects and 
policy of the powers who control Yale, yet of the social 
side of college we know much, and it is evident that the 
post-graduate department is at present as far in many 
respects from a university as the college itself. There is 
no bond of any kind to unite those who would wish to 
continue their studies after graduation, and nothing as in 
the German or English universities to make such a life 
pleasant, or even endurable. The post-graduate depart- 
ment, in a word, is completely overshadowed by the 
undergraduate, and there are few indeed who would 
desire to exchange the broadening spirit of our social life 
for the narrow courses and complete isolation of a post- 
graduate. This alone, though it may seem a trivial objec- 
tion, is by no means of slight importance, and great 
indeed must be the advantages which can induce a stu- 
dent to spend two years of extra study in such an unsocial 
atmosphere. Yet, since the undergraduate department 
has undergone no very alarming change for the last few 
years, it must be inferred that the “ University” of Yale 
is to consist of the post-graduate courses. The only 
other alternative of course is so to raise the standard of 
the entrance examinations that all the studies of the pres- 
ent Freshman year and perhaps even of Sophomore year 
shall be included in the preparatory schools. Thus one 
or nearly two years could be gained to devote to a large 
number of optional or necessary studies which are now 


included in the post-graduate courses, and the age of 


entrance and graduation would be proportionally in- 
creased. This seems practicable enough, but of course 
many of the obstacles which would meet such a reform 
at the very outset are hidden from us. 

But it is not for us to discuss the policy to be pursued 
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to make a university of Yale rather than of Harvard. 
Such a university must exist somewhere, and may be 
founded here, though things at present seem to indicate 
that the policy of “ masterly inactivity” will still be pur- 
sued by those who control the destinies of the college ; 
and such a course can scarcely be expected to build up a 
university of what is still a college. 

But whether this great university is to be at Harvard 
or Yale, or at Washington under the fostering care of the 
Government, matters little to the country at large. Wher- 
ever it may be, its effects will be widely felt. It will be 
as potent for good in literature as railroad corporations 
are for evil in the State. Then may we hope for and 
expect that truly American culture to be realized 
which is now considered but the idle dream of an enthu- 
siast. Then may we hope that it will be easy for many 
to follow in the footsteps of those young pioneers of 
American culture who like our own heroic Winthrop 
and Higginson himself, have recognized the great truth 
that though our standard may be drawn from abroad, yet 
“our ideal and our faith must be our own.” O. F. A. 
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“PATER MUNDI.” 


“ Pater Mundi;” by Rev. E. F. Burr, D.D., author of “ Ecce Coelum” and 
“Ad Fidem,” and lecturer on the Scientific Evidences of Religion in 
Amherst College. 


“Where it is a duty to worship the sun, it is pretty sure to be a crime to 
examine the laws of heat.”—Jorley’s “ Voltaire,” p. 14. 
‘ST ATER MUNDI” has been praised in glowing 
terms by the entire religious press of the country, 
from the Mew Englander to the country weeklies, and is 
recommended to young men by pastors as a bulwark of 
orthodoxy. I do not propose to refute Mr. Burr’s assaults 
on the doctrine of Evolution; but I would like to point 
out his position and mode of thinking, because he is a fair 
representative of a majority of men about us. 
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I quote three consecutive propositions from a curious 


chapter headed “Conflict with the Science of Probabili- b 
ties”: h 
“If Nature is self-organizing, we ought to see numerous p 
organisms of all sorts and of the larger sizes spontaneously a 
occurring around us.” tl 
“If Nature is self-organizing, we ought to see every- al 
where about us natural Disjecta Membra—odds and ends is 
of abortive organic beings of all sorts.” 0) 
“If Nature is self-organizing, we ought to see very Ci 
many and striking overlappings and dovetailings of the re 
different sorts of plants and animals among themselves— ti 
the head of one animal on the body of another, the wings tl 
of a bird on the body of a quadruped, the legs of a brute r¢ 
on the body of a man.” a 
If a scientist who had ever been baffled and awed by hi 
the mysteriousness of the organizing power of life should 
have written such stuff as that, it would be incompre- n 
hensible. hi 
I am not prepared to maintain that “Nature is self- st 
organizing ;’’ but, if it were, there “ought to be” no such al 
things as asserted above. It would be just as rational to p 
say that “if Nature were self-organizing,” we ought to m 
see crystals the size of church steeples, and in the form of ac 
spheres, ellipsoids, &. We know very little about the al 
laws of life, but it is conceived that, together with the Si 
laws of crystallization, electricity, heat, &c., they are the H 
inevitable result of what is somehow the constitution of bl 
matter. But Mr. Burr says that if the original constitu- st 
tion of matter were such that it must manifest itself in of 
certain ways, it ought to manifest itself in a million other 
ways; that if the nature of matter were such that it could be 
not organize into isolated buds, hearts and arms—then it pe 
ought to do so. S 
Any one who will read “Pater Mundi,” will find it ff th 
about as profound upon Darwinism as, above, on Spon- fli 
taneous Generation, the author asserting as incontestable fs} 
that such and such things ought to be so, when Mr. f th 





Darwin has shown to the satisfaction of the least scientific it 
that they would clearly not be so. 
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Mr. Burr considers it necessary in the third place to 
bring up a long array of fatal objections to the nebular 
hypothesis. Now scientists consider this as, at the least, 
probable. According to an article by Prof. LeConte in 
a late number of the Popular Science Monthly, this hypo- 
thesis accounts for over two hundred phenomena which 
are not the results of the law of gravitation, and which it 
is almost impossible to believe fortuitous. The Professor 
of Astronomy in Yale College believes in considerable 
caution in scientific statements, as some of those who 
recite to him have the misfortune to discover. In his 
treatise on Astronomy (p. 315) he sums up an argument in 
these words: “The nebular hypothesis must therefore be 
regarded as possessing considerable probability, since it 
accounts for a large number of circumstances which 
hitherto had remained unexplained.” 

Mr. Burr’s opposition to “ Evolutionism”’ was evidently 
not originated by scientific considerations, since there is 
hardly a consideration in the book which from a scientific 
stand-point is not puerile. The real motives of his attack 
are indicated in his introductory chapter. He states his 
position as follows: ‘The doctrine of Evolution deserves 
much attention—especially since it is not merely the only 
actual, but also the only fossib/e competitor of Theism as 
an explanation of Nature. God may be, if the Law 
Scheme is true; but God must be if the Scheme is false. 
Hence every blow on this one enemy is really a direct 
blow in behalf of God; all sound objections that can be 
stated against the one are so many positive proofs of the 
other.” 

The common .education of our country may be said to 
be distinctively theological. Some scientific facts are 
perhaps crammed into children’s heads; but in the family, 
Sunday school, and secular school alike, the mode of 
thinking inspired is not scientific, but theological. Re- 
ligious people around us have so grown up with a certain 
system of the universe that it has become almost a part of 
their minds; and anything which will not assimilate with 
it appears to them impious. The modern scientific doc- 
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trines which these men distrust or abhor, Mr. Burr, as one 
of them, attacks in the name of orthodoxy. 

The “common Theistic hypothesis” which Mr. Burr 
finds it necessary to defend against science, is, as regard 
existing things, that every event in the universe is ulti- 
mately the result of intelligent volition. This has been 
the creed of the world from time immemorial, but very 
different things have been meant by it in different coun- 
tries and ages. It is a legitimate inquiry what thought 
must underlie it in our scientific age. 

The winds to us blow zot where they list. No Aeolus 
strikes a mountain with his spear and lets loose the winds 
from their caves to do his will. Every breeze that blows, 
from the reliable trade winds to the most fitful puff of a 
summer’s day, is the inevitable result of natural causes. 
But, says Mr. Burr, “ what is to hinder us from supposing 
that God has his special plane of agency; that above that 
plane on which second causes are found fulfilling their 
mission, there is another which the lawgiver of lawgivers 
and the emperor of emperors has reserved exclusively to 
Himself, where He works alone, in His own proper person, 
the surpassing feats of natural mechanics, celestial and 
terrestrial, and from whence He pours down on all the 
wheels of Nature the immense volume and gravity and 
propulsion of His supreme will?” These metaphors of 
the wheels of Nature and the gravity of will certainly 
afford no dangerous stimulus to the theologically-decried 
human reason. At the risk of being unorthodox, we had 
better be a little more closely analytic. 

The action of mind upon matter in man, which is often 
triumphantly referred to, can not find any analogy in 
Nature. You put out your hand and lift something. The 
antecedents of this muscular action may be dimly traced 
back through the nerves to the lower centers of the brain, 
but here the mysterious working of life eludes our ana- 
tomy. What is the nature of the upper ideational centers 
of the brain, and how they transmit their action, is wholly 
hidden from us. But in Nature the working forces do 
not retreat from our analysis beyond the sphere of science. 
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Take any natural phenomenon; it is to the scientist the 
inevitable result of certain definite antecedents, many or 
few, and these are in their turn the results of certain other 
antecedents, and so on back in time. While every thing 
is within our ken, and is the result of natural forces which 
work according to fixed laws, where is there room for the 
selective action of a mind? There is none, provided the 
assumption of scientists is true. It is impossible to be- 
lieve in the invariability of the relations of cause and 
effect, and believe in the interference of a hypothetical 
mind in the phenomena of Nature. 

Mr. Ruskin, in a late article in the Contemporary Review, 
appears to recognize this, and meets the difficulty 
squarely. The discovery of the Correlation and Conser- 
vation of Force is justly regarded as a grand advance of 
science; but Mr. Ruskin, believing that it is the charac- 
teristic of a spirit to be inconstant, and that all natural 
phenomena are controlled by a Divine spirit, intimates 
that no amount of evidence can prove the invariability of 
Nature. Joule, Mayer, Helmholz, Grove, and other emi- 
nent scientists, may show more and more conclusively 
that a certain amount of heat develops a certain quantity 
of electricity, and vice versa; but Mr. Ruskin will say: 
“It is impossible to prove the invariability of Nature.” 

Here no argument is possible. But it ought to be 
clearly understood that the events of Nature are not 
influenced by an assumed mind, unless our present science 
and our hopes of a future science are a delusion. 

The second part of the “common Theistic hypothesis” 
supposes a Divine “creator.” The coming into existence 
of the universe is represented to the mind by means of 
some such idea as that of a steam engine coming into 
existence through the intelligent action of the mind of 
man. But the simile does not hold. The mechanic 
changes existing things, but does not bring something out 
of nothing. Can there be one moment nothing and the 
next moment something? Any one whotries to realize to 
himself a process of decoming, will find himself, I think, 
imagining a kind of suction. But that will not help. 
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Force may vary existing things; it may bring water from 
invisible vapor; but it cannot act where there is nothing 
to act upon. How impossible it is for mind to call matter 
into existence, has been pointed out by Herbert Spencer, 
and others before him, yet a good many seem unwilling to 
recognize it. 

The case with regard to the supposed creation of 
innumerable species of living things is somewhat different. 
There were two hypotheses once held in Geology—-Catas- 
trophism and Uniformitarianism. Some held that there 
were in past geologic ages forces working so different in 
kind, or so immeasurably different in degree, that we could 
form no idea of them. Others held that existing forces 
might be made to account for all the phenomena. Similarly 
in Natural History to-day two beliefs are possible—either 
that existing forces are sufficient to account for the exis- 
tence of life, and the infinite variety of living things; or, 
that these are the results of unknown forces. This latter 
hypothesis is scientifically possible. But what do men 
mean when they say that the Divine mind “created” the 
innumerable species of animals and plants? The old 
theory of Natural History implies no process of manu- 
facturing, but that new kinds of force at one time entered 
the world. These no mind could have created, in the 
sense of calling them into existence. 

There is another theory which supposes not a creation, 
but a communication of all force by an Infinite Mind. 
This has been suggested and elaborately worked out by 


Mr. Jas. Martineau, the distinguished Unitarian thinker of 


England. Mr. Martineau believes, to put it very roughly, 
that all force is the Divine will limiting itself to lower 
planes of action which rise in degrees of force up to the 
conscious soul-life. This is certainly the only possible 
theory of the action of a Divine mind in the universe; 
but there is no room to examine it. It is sufficient to say 
that Mr. Martineau’s philosophy is so different from the 
loose orthodox hypothesis that the doctrine of Evolution 
rather helps than impairs it. 

“Even if the doctrine of Evolution were shown to be 
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an adequate explanation of Nature, it should not,” says 
Mr. Burr, “be received as the true explanation. There is 
another hypothesis, the common Theistic, which also is 
adequate. And this has greatly the advantage of the 
other in several respects, which, taken together, are so 
weighty, as to be overwhelmingly decisive in its favor 
according to the principles which, in other matters, uni- 
formly govern the judgments of both practical and scien- 
tific men. I mean chiefly its simplicity, its sureness, its 
salutary character, and its striking accord with what seem 
to be the primary convictions and traditions of mankind.” 

On the contrary, whether the doctrine of Evolution be 
correct or no, the cheap orthodox theory that everything 
in the universe was called into existence by the arbitrary 
action of a hypothetical mind, is simply impossible. 

Are we now, in thus concluding our analysis, plunged 
into blank Atheism? Certainly very few Evolutionists 
would be satisfied with Mr. Burr’s opening definition of 
their creed. A good many men, whether believers in 
Evolution or no, are simply unwilling to evolve a system 
of the universe out of their consciousness, or to take it 
ready made at the hands of others. | know that some 
men are getting to say that those who do not believe in 
the “ Divine Mind” are in danger of lapsing into idiocy or 
insanity. But very few are frightened. If these men 
meant that it is dangerous to deaden the religious sensi- 
bilities of one’s nature, no one would contradict them; 
but it is difficult to see any thing more religious in an 
attitude of blind faith in fixed dogmas, than in an attitude 
of earnest striving with all one’s faculties toward the 
truth. 
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BOBOLINK AND I. 


We've had a talk in the woods, 
Bobolink and I, 

In sweet trilling melodies 

He has told me all he sees, 
Flying low, flying high, 


In the violet sky. 


Spring-time secrets all are ours, 
Bobolink and I— 

Where the trailing arbute blows, 

Where the four-leaved clover grows, 
And the tall lily fair 


And the sweet wild rose rare. 


We know each brook’s limpid fount— 
Bobolink and I-- 

At whose mossy mantled brink 

The quick-eyed gray squirrels drink, 
And the shy black birds lave 


Their glossy plumage grave. 


We know nests of humming birds— 
Bobolink and I— 

Where the robin rears her young 

And the oriole’s high home is hung, 
Where owls the moonbeams woo 


And ring doves bill and coo. 


We know, but will never say— 
Bobolink and I— 

Where the old-time fairies dwell 

In the silver lakeside dell, 
Whose haunts none ever spy 

Save Bobolink and I. 
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WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 


HE history of English poetry, from the time when 

Chaucer stamped the rough gold of our language 
with the mint-mark of his genius and made it coin current 
forever, may be summed up in one word,—Revolution. 
Its character and aims have been continually changing. 
The allegoric follows the narrative and is in itself suc- 
ceeded by the dramatic, which in time yields to the pol- 
ished trifles and cultured satire of Pope and his con- 
temporaries; but at the time of which we write, Byron, 
the chief of the Romanticists, held over the poetical 
world a sway unquestioned and apparently unquestion- 
able. And in truth there was much to discourage oppo- 
sition. The passion and abandon of his style, its novelty 
and the charm which novelty always imparts, the strange 
new scenes and incidents of Oriental life which his works 
disclose—all these combined to gain him popular favor; 
nay,.his very cynicism strengthened his power. Clad in 
the brilliant forms which he knew so well how to fashion, 
it seemed the outcome, not of a heart, which, knowing its 
own vileness, looked on all innocence and happiness as an 
insult to its own misery and guilt; but of one which had 
experienced every pleasure only to find it hollow and 
illusive—which had sought after wisdom only to find it 
unsatisfying and to re-echo sadly the lament of the wisest 
of mankind: “He who increases knowledge increases 
sorrow. This, too, is vanity.”” Add to all this a genius 
which, though limited and distorted, was as brilliant and 
in its own sphere as powerful as any the world has seen; 
a personal beauty and grace which charmed all with 
whom he met, and a title, that magic key to every Brit- 
on’s heart, and we have a man whom few would care to 
oppose and fewer still could succeed in opposing. To 
question his taste, to hint that his style was susceptible of 
improvement, to criticize ever'so mildly the extravagan- 
cies in which his works abound, in fine, to imply that the 
acme of perfection had not at last been reached, would 
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have drawn down on the offender the condemnation of 
the whole literary world. Such being the case, to assert 
that his conception of the scope and aims of poetry was 
essentially and radically wrong; to put oneself in opposi- 
tion to him in every point; to condemn alike his subjects 
and his treatment of them, would have been in itself an 
act of daring unsurpassed in the history of literature. 
But to endure the ridicule and contempt which sucha 
course called forth; to deliberately expunge from poetry 
all appgal to the passions and prejudices of mankind, as 
unworthy of its lofty character; to address their moral 
nature alone; to treat of subjectsthe most humble ina 
style which combined the most simple language with a 
pre-Raphaelite minuteness of detail; to oppose to the 
mysterious Giaour, the heroic Corsair, the brilliant and 
elegant Don Juan, a humble leech gatherer, a peddler 
and rustic shepherd boys; to do all this and succeed, 
evinces a genius of the highest order, and a character 
the analysis of which cannot be devoid of profit to us all. 
To-such an analysis then of the character of Wordsworth, 
as influenced by Nature and by the chosen few who were 
honored with his friendship, shall this essay be devoted. 

Let us then consider some of the more immediate 
external causes which contributed to form his mind; 
which called forth into action those inborn qualities of his 
being; which produced in him that deep love of nature, 
that majesty of thought, that nobility of sentiment, which 
characterize his works. And first, it is a matter of thank- 
fulness that his early life was spent, not in the city, but in 
the country. A thoughtful child given to musing and to 
day dreams, the bustle of city life would have broken in 
upon his meditations; its incessant activity would have 
been alien to his retiring and reflective mind, and his 
genius would have been a warped and imperfect thing, 
“like sweet bells jangled out of tune and harsh.” But 
no such misfortune was his. Instead of the brick and 
mortar which man had laboriously reared, the eternal 
hills rose around him. For costly cathedrals, rich with 
carvings, fragrant with incense, glowing with colors, he 
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had the solemn woods, the faint fresh smell of the earth, 
the leaves tinted with hues whose richness yielded only 
to the glories of the sunset. For songs of praise from 
mortal lips he listened to the far-off tinkle of the sheep- 
bells, the murmur of the streams, the myriad voices of 
nature ; and felt more deeply and more truly, day by day, 
the truth of the psalmist’s saying: “ All thy works praise 
thee, Lord God Almighty.” In many of his poems he 
has referred to his intimate communion with nature even 
as a boy, and though, no doubt, his maturer mind invested 
his youth with thoughts and questionings which in reality 
it had never felt, with all due allowance for that forgetful- 
ness of childhood’s feelings and aspirations common to all 
men, and that tendency to surround it with all lovely and 
lofty sentiments and images peculiarly characteristic of 
Wordsworth, we may safely infer that the beautiful scenes 
around him awakened in him at an early age a deep and 
enthusiastic love. As time went on and he passed from 
childhood to boyhood and from boyhood to early man- 
hood, this love grew in intensity and power. He wooed 
nature with the ardor of a lover, with the reverence of a 
son. As Aslauga’s Knight in Fouqué’s story sees his 
dream love where others see only the golden grain, hears 
her voice when to others comes only the sound of rust- 
ling leaves, and under countless shapes and disguises feels 
his Aslauga ever near him, so to Wordsworth the song of 
the lark, the sleepy movement of the idle river gliding 
through quiet fields, the dashing of the mountain torrent, 
the calm unfathomable lake, the mountain and the woods, 
are no inanimate things, but the disguises under which, 
shrouded from the profane and careless eye, but revealed 
to the reverent and earnest mind, beats the great heart of 
the Universe. To Wordsworth Nature seemed forever 
repeating the inscription on the shrine of Isis, “ 1 am that 
which was and is and shall be, and no man shall lift my 
veil.” He alone had been deemed worthy ; he alone had 
viewed its unveiled glory, and with awe and adoration 
had recognized behind the screen that hides him from us 
the Creator of the world. Looked at in the light of 
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such a knowledge, the most trivial things of Nature took 
on an interest and importance far exceeding the most 
stupendous works of man. The primrose was “the 
smile of God,” and to a heart in true accord with the 
Deity, the “meanest flower that blows can give thoughts 
that do often lie too deep for tears.” 

With such a belief and persuasion it is no wonder that 
a high sense of his own mission and its importance to the 
world, sprang up in the mind of Wordsworth. Believing 
firmly that he and he alone possessed a secret of vital 
importance to mankind, and that he had been especially 
selected to impart it to his race, he looked upon himself 
as an inspired teacher, whose instructions should be 
received thankfully and reverently ; not as a poet who 
was liable to criticism and instruction. It was for others 
to be measured by his standards, not for him to be meas- 
ured by those of others. If he differed from the whole 
world, it only proved that the whole world was in error 
and showed with greater force the need of his guidance 
and-instruction! A sublime egotism, truly; an egotism 
carried to such a height that it ceases to be a fault of 
character and becomes instead an element of strength. 
Such debts then Wordsworth owed to Nature. From it 
he drew his truest inspiration; in his descriptions of its 
different phases his poetry displays its subtlest power, and 
in interpreting the Divinity which he saw in it, attains its 
loftiest heights. 

But not to Nature only are due the imperishable works 
which he has left behind him. A woman who never pub- 
lished a book, to whom fame never came, and a man 
whose name we never recall without reverence for his 
genius and pity for his misfortunes—these two can justly 
claim a share of the gratitude we should pay to all those 
who either directly or indirectly favor and promote the 
growth of a genius like that of Wordsworth. To Cole- 
ridge, Wordsworth owes words of friendship and encour- 
agement, a generous appreciation of himself when a 
bitterly unpopular poet. In him he found a mind respon- 
sive to the new and noble ideas which he advanced, and 
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felt in turn the power of that wonderfully brilliant and 
enchanting flow of words of which Coleridge was master. 
Totally unlike in every essential point, their very differ- 
ences drew them more strongly together. Each recog- 
nized in the other, Coleridge openly and confessedly, 
Wordsworth secretly, and, perhaps, unconsciously, a 
power in which he himself was lacking. The wonderful 
mastery over our language which Coleridge possessed, 
unequalled by any except Swinburne’s in his happiest 
moments, could not fail to strike the mind even of one so 
opposed to mere verbal effect as was Wordsworth, while 
the deep poetic insight, the noble character and elevated 
aims of Wordsworth inspired in Coleridge a mingled 
affection and reverence. Their friendship dated from 
their first interview, and suffered no diminution on closer 
acquaintance, rather increasing as each saw more and 
more clearly the excellencies of the other. That Words- 
worth exercised a beneficial influence over Coleridge’s 
style can scarcely be questioned. The severe simplicity 
which characterizes his writings was the very best model 
to hold up to one who, like Coleridge, paid to words the 
homage due ideas, and crushed poetry under the very 
ornaments with which he would have adorned her. The 
influence which he exerted over Wordsworth is more 
difficult to trace, but it is impossible that two men of 
genius should live together in bonds of such complete 
intimacy, should walk together, travel together, write 
together, without mutually affecting one another either 
for good or ill, and while Wordsworth’s belief in his own 
perfection would prevent any public acknowledgment of 
such influence, and though it might even conceal it from 
himself, he must have felt it toa greater or less degree. 
The genius of Wordsworth is grand and stately as the 
mountains which he loved,—and as cold. It wraps itself 
in its own being and sits far apart from the strife and tur- 
moil of men. When it turns its eye toward them, it is 
to consider them in the abstract, to treat of them as a 
whole and not as individuals, every one of whom differs 
from every other alike in his hopes and in his fears, in his 
50 
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joys and in his sorrows. A curious anomaly! The mind 
to which every flower brought a different message, which 
saw the difference in the nature of every bird or shrub or 
tree, was blind to the differences of the human heart, by 
far more delicate and subtle than those of plant or moss 
or fern. Even in the Excursion, where he strives to lend 
a human interest to the work, he merely endows one side 
of his own character with a separate being and contrasts 
it with another side similarly endowed. Wordsworth 
reasons with and convinces Wordsworth, and instead of 
an argument we havea soliloquy. To such a character 
a friendship even with one who had no such genius as 
Coleridge possessed must have brought new views of 
humanity. Much more then must a character like that of 
Coleridge have affected the mind and consequently the 
poems of Wordsworth, and | love to think that it is to 
his unconscious influence that we owe that simple but 
immortal ballad, “ We are Seven,” and to trace in the 
tender poem to Lucy an echo of Coleridge’s most perfect 
ballad, his ‘‘ Genevieve.” Great then is the debt of grati- 
tude we owe to Coleridge for the influence which he 
exercised over the writings of Wordsworth. 

A greater still is due to one whose name is unfa- 
miliar to the world, who never sought after fame, and 
whose very existence would have been unknown to man- 
kind were it not for the reflected light with which the 
fame of Wordsworth glorified all around him. That 
Wordsworth had a sister is known to most men only by 
the casual mention of her name in his writings, where, if 
thought of at all, it is thought of only as a straw enclosed 
in amber, which, worthless in itself, acquires an interest 
from the precious thing in which it is enshrined: but a 
far nobler renown than this belongs to her who more 
than any other mortal affected and inspired the character 
and writings of Wordsworth. 

An intimacy with one whose tastes and bent of mind 
are wholly different from our own, is, indeed, beneficial in 
preventing us from carrying our theories to an injurious 
and absurd length—it is a check which is eminently 
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necessary. But a friendship with one who shares in all 
our longings and disappointments, whose heart and mind 
thrill in one accord with our own, whose faith and love 
we know can never fail us, and to whom we may turn 
after every reverse or misfortune, sure to find consolation 
for the past and encouragement for the future,—such a 
friendship exercises an influence as great as it is rare. 
Few men are blessed with such an “alter ego,” and it is 
one of the circumstances most fortunate for Wordsworth 
that he had in his sister such a friend. Lowell has well 
said that some minds are remarkable more for the influ- 
ence which they exert over others and the effects which 
they produce in them, than for any direct and positive 
product of their own, and in this class Miss Wordsworth 
should be placed. She was a poet who never rhymed, an 
author who never published a work, a genius who never 
emerged from obscurity. The mistress of a remarkably 
clear and poetical style, endowed witha love of Nature 
and an eye for its beauties unsurpassed even by her own 
unsurpassable brother’s, she was content to subordinate her 
own fame to the establishment of his; to devote herself 
to him, and to be remembered, if indeed she was remem- 
bered, only as “the sister of Wordsworth.” In her let- 
ters and diary may be recognized the germs of many of 
her brother’s most beautiful poems, and in countless ways 
her influence over him is perceptible. He always speaks 
of her, both in his prose and verse, with the most tender 
affection and fondest admiration, and seems to have fully 
realized what she wasto him. These then were the influ- 
ences which formed the character of Wordsworth, and 
these the effects which they produced. 

It remains for us to trace the influence which the 
school whose founder he was has exerted over English 
literature. Simplicity in his eyes was the chief end to be 
attained. Alike in his topics and in his treatment of 
them he endeavored first to be simple and intelligible, then 
to charm and captivate. And thus he ran the risk of 
weakening the impression which poetry should produce 
upon the reader, by falling into childishness in his flight 
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from obscurity. In the literary as well as in the physical 
world all action is followed by its corresponding reaction, 
and it was no wonder that the eye, dazzled by the some- 
what gaudy brilliancy of the Byronic style, should some- 
times fail to distinguish between the natural simplicity 
which is the true offspring of genius and that bastard 
kind which arises from poverty of thought or expression. 
But the value of a theory cannot be judged by its applica- 
tion to an isolated case, much less by its value to its 
originator, who may be presumed to know where lies his 
particular strength or weakness, and to adopt rules most 
advantageous for himself. To arrive at a just apprecia- 
tion of its worth we must compare its effects on different 
individuals, and from the result of our observations deter- 
mine its use or uselessness. Let us then mark its effects 
on the writings of two famous but widely differing men 
of genius, who were affected by it, and by its promulga- 
tor. We have already referred to its influence upon Cole- 
ridge, and have pointed out the effects which it had on him. 
We need not, therefore, enter again into an analysis of 
these effects, but are free to consider the influence which 
his theory exerted over the other. On Robert Southey, 
the effect of Wordsworth’s theory, if less striking, is yet 
plainly to be seen. Many of his minor pieces are evi- 
dently modeled upon Wordsworth’s principles, and, 
therefore, may be fairly pointed to as affected by his 
theory ; and I think I may say, injured by it. The extent 
of his learning was his greatest claim to renown, and by 
adopting the theory of Wordsworth he deliberately gave 
up the advantage which this gave him, and contended 
with Wordsworth for the precedence in the very style 
which the latter had originated. No wonder that he 
failed in the unequal struggle. Since then Wordsworth’s 
theory injured one and helped another man of genius, 
we may safely infer that like most other theories it con- 
sists of mingled truth and error, that to one it isa safe 
and trustworthy guide, while to another it would prove 
but an ignis fatuus, luring him on to failure. We have 
now cxamined the aims with which Wordsworth wrote, 
and the style in which he clothed his ideas and theories, 
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—the soul and the body which together constitute the per- 
fect whole of his poetry. Let us in conclusion glance 
hastily at the influence which he and his followers have 
exerted upon our literature, and therefore upon us. 
Every system of poetry which lays claim to popularity 
bases that claim either on the overthrow of an injurious 
preceding system, or on the introduction into the sphere 
of poetry of some new and hitherto unadmitted elements. 
In other words, such a system must be either destructive 
or constructive. To the latter class does the Lake School 
particularly belong, for while it did indeed supplant the 
Byronic School, it was by introducing new topics and 
modes and thus increasing the legitimate sphere of 
poetry. It was the first since the time of Chaucer to 
bring down poetry from the clouds of abstraction, or to 
summon it from the glitter and decay of courts to share 
in the thoughts and actions of the lowliest of mankind. 
It was the first to see that the calling is dignified by the 
man, not the man by the calling, and to show to the 
world that courage, tenderness and nobility of heart 
hide as often beneath the peasant’s frieze as the kingly 
purple. If this had been the extent of its service to us, 
this alone should suffice to gain for it our grateful remem- 
brance, but we owe to it a still greater gratitude for the 
new light which it shed upon Nature. Before its advent 
we had been like blind men, who may pass their lives 
amidst scenes the most glorious and enchanting, and yet 
feel none of the glory or the charm. It touched our eyes 
with its magic, and everything around us took on a new 
and undreamt-of beauty. We, who had sought to catch 
the music of the spheres, had been deaf to the hymn of 
praise which rises forever from the earth: it unstopped 
our ears, and we heard all Nature’s voices joining in “ con- 
cord of sweet sounds” to praise her and our Creator. To 
say that its founders sometimes erred, sometimes fell 
below the high ideal which they had set before them, is 
to say that they were men; but with all their faults, the 
school of poetry which they founded is the purest in 
morals and noblest in aims which England has produced. 
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THE VISION OF MIRZA. 


HE Vision of Mirza is plainly intended to teach 
some moral lesson. 

My treatment of the subject leads me to inquire at the 
outset what that lesson is? 

It will not be necessary to give-here more than the 
briefest summary of the piece. 

Human life is represented as a bridge reaching out over, 
but ot across,a broad stream (time), flowing out into a 
boundless ocean involved in obscurity (eternity). This 
represents the period from the cradle to the grave. The 
subject of this cruelty is then swept out to this ocean by 
the strong current, and into one of its two divisions sepa- 
rated by a wall of adamant. On one side are many islands 
fitted for the abode of the blest, on the other the gloomy 
regions of despair. 

Two quotations from the close will now show what the 
moral teaching is: 

“These are the mansions of good men after death, who, 
according to the degree and kinds of virtue in which 
they excelled are distributed among these several islands, 
etc.” “Are not these, O, Mirza, habitations worth con- 
tending for? Does life appear miserable that gives thee 
opportunities of earning such a reward? Is death to be 
feared that will convey thee to so happy an existence? 
Think not man was made in vain who has such an eternity 
reserved for him.” 

I do not know whether this vision is meant to embody 
the convictions of the author of the spectator as to the 
proper motives for “the conduct of life’-—nor whether, 
if so, this aspect of moral things was what the age in 
which he lived stood most in need of seeing. Evidently 
at some period, that implied in the age of the manuscript 
from which it purports to have been taken, or that of the 
translator, it was meant to bea help to regulate life. | 
shall pass over all other questions as to this piece, even 
those as to the adaptation of its teachings to meet the 
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wants of the times alluded to, and make it my purpose to 
consider its lessons in the light of men’s needs to-day. It 
is certainly a legitimate inquiry whether a thought is a 
prescription for a particular case or designed for wider 
uses, whether it is special or general. 

Perhaps the most noticeable feature of this vision is 
that its imagery relates largely, if not principally, to the 
other world. It means to teach that there are rewards 
for well-doing, but that those rewards lie beyond the 
grave. It is in fact an example of one of two ways of 
treating man’s higher interests. It clearly has for its 
object the bending of his thoughts on the future world. 
Man was not made in vain, because the other world is 
added; death is not to be feared, because it leads thither. 
The conception of this life as fragmentary is implied in 
the figure of a bridge leading nowhere as a bridge, but 
only supplying a means of falling into the water below. 
If life has its uses, its work, to be done during its pro- 
gress or never ; if, so far as those uses are met and that 
work done, it is complete in itself; if, so far as it is rightly 
managed, it does lead somewhere, no intimation of it is to 
be found in the simile of a bridge, every one of whose 
passengers sooner or later fall through the bottom. 

I do not mean to press a figure too hard, but it is quite 
certain that not much is made of the present, except, pos- 
sibly, as giving us an opportunity of making an invest- 
ment connected with the future life. 

Why is a future life desirable? Because it will give 
opportunities for growth in all directions, and all the sat- 
isfaction resulting from that growth. Will there be any- 
thing to impede growth? Will there be any such thing 
as permanent injury done to ones self for the sake of 
enjoying a temporary pleasure? Will there be propensi- 
ties in the soul which are higher than others, and will the 
higher sometimes yield to the lower? If so, life there, 
when reduced to its lowest terms, is about the same as 
life here; and life here is desirable for the same reasons 
that life will be there. But the sentiment of this vision 
confesses that this life compared with the same length of 
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time there is almost worthless. Its author would probably 
tell us, too, that the highest employment in this world is, 
not to make favorable conditions for growth out of our 
small surroundings, but to manage to believe—what? 
That there zs a chance of getting into the next world, and 
that you and a few others know how to avail yourselves 
of it. 

The other way of treating man’s higher interests, which, 
as we have said, is contrasted with this, is to gather in his 
wandering thoughts, which are often wool-gathering in 
the skies, and center them, if possible, on the homely 
duties of the hour. If in these he can see work entirely 
worthy of him, worthy of his best and noblest endeavor, 
he needs no vision of future rewards to inspire his soul. 
When he girds himself for daily duty with the highest, 
widest motive his soul can compass, then he truly lives. 

The present does not need to be belittled in men’s eyes, 
but magnified. Show that the future is all that is worth 
living in and for, and much harm is done. Such notions 
of it are in perfect accord with men’s indolence. Emer- 
son says: “It was the deep to-day which all men scorn.” 
* * * One of the illusions is that the present hour is not 
the critical, decisive hour. Write it on your heart that 
every day is the best day inthe year. Noman has learned 
any thing rightly, until he knows that every day is 
Doomsday.” 

The present is one’s own, and does not lack rewards for 
the deserving, nor stings and torments for the faithless. 

With regard to any confidence in the future springing 
from knowledge of its secrets, either by revelation or 
otherwise, how can we regard it as less than presumption ; 
since the revelation in our hands says so little about it 
that is definite, it may well be doubted that it was 
intended to throw light on that subject. Let those who 
have penetrated into the secrets of the Almighty advance 
upon them with confidence. Who else can free his mind 
from fear in that dread hour, because he knows what lies 
beyond? We carefully distinguish such boldness from 
that confidence in the future which springs from the con- 
sciousness of a well spent life. The soul that is well 
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employed has the highest claim to this calmness, and lives 
in it, but not because it knows or can know the hereafter. 

With regard to the drift of meaning in this piece, the 
value of the inspiration which its imagery supplies, con- 
sidered as a force for moving human conduct, is little. 
The foundation which it builds for fearlessness of death, 
even if that were desirable, is not sure. Its lessons do 
not have the strongest claim to our sympathy. We can- 
not here attempt to look farther than its general meaning, 
believing that its value as a whole depends largely upon 
that. We believe, too, that the value of the underlying 
thought is a fair measure for even so informal a discourse 
on duty as this vision is. Nor do we mean to be under- 
stood as seeking the best means for cultivating virtue ; for 
virtue is to be cultivated by all means. Nevertheless 
when the first thing taught is a scheme founded on a con- 
ception of justice, such as is not current among men, 
when, as to-day, teachers apologize for reducing the 
essentials to easily understood principles of living, then 
it is time to ask if there are not motives to integrity 
and virtue which are not so easily separable from daily 
feeling, acting, living. 

The religious thought, most valuable for to-day, is not 
mere “ otherworldliness,” nor is the great mass of mankind 
in pressing need of a theory even of their relations to 
God. But this living conviction is almost sufficient for 
any man, viz.: that his religion is written in the history of 
his motives, that every-day acts are prompted by those 
motives, and that hence the battle of a noble life must be 
fought around such acts. In these struggles such counsel 
as that of Kant quoted by Emerson will be valuable: 
“Act always so that the immediate motive of thy will may 
become a universal rule for all intelligent beings.” We 
believe that there are opportunities of growth in this life, 
and that it is alarmingly unsafe not to improve them. 
Hence this life must be valuable in itself, and would be if 
no future existence were ever to dawn upon us. We 
therefore look with distrust upon all efforts such as the 
one we are reviewing to make men undervalue it. 
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THE COLLEGE FENCE. 


Ye who like to sit in sunshine— 
Like to sit and sing and whistle— 
Like to chat and joke and whittle— 
Like to sit for pleasant pass-time 
On the College Fence in summer ; 
Ye who love our Alma Mater, 
Dear old Yale, our Alma Mater ; 
If ye give my pen a hearing, 
Ye shall learn from ancient legend 
Why by Senior, Jun. and Soph’more, 
This old Fence is shrined forever 
In his heart and recollection. 
% x * * * * 
When old Yale was still an infant 
With two buildings just completed, 
The wise Faculty assembled 
For a learned consultation 
Long and solemn was the session, 
Passed they many a resolution 
For the weal of Yale the infant, 
That she might grow great and glorious, 
And that in the future ages, 
Far abroad she might be noted. 
Straightway then a fence was ordered 
To exclude the Wampanoags 
And the town boys—wild, barbaric— 
To protect her sacred treasures 
From all other roving vandals, 
And to shield her growth and progress 
From the rudeness of the stranger. 
Busy were the hands that built it— 
Swift and sure was its erection, 
Grand and famous its completion ; 
And the student’s eye danced gladly 
As he saw the vai/ inserted. 
Scarcely was a section finished 
Ere he sallied forth to try it. 
Other students followed after, 
And they clustered there upon it 
Like the honey bees in August. 
They, too, held a consultation 
For the weal of Yale the infant— 
For her honor and her glory 
When she should be great and noted. 
By them then the fence was portioned— 
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Tenured into parts eternal, 

That they might possess by classes, 
All distinct from one another. 

A portion for the frisky Seniors, 

A portion for the jolly Juniors, 

A portion for the haughty Soph’mores, 
But the Freshman has no portion, 
There to sit for pleasant pass-time 
On the College Fence in summer— 
On the rails of their dominion. 
From above smiled Alma Mater, 
Looked she down with benediction— 
“ Now, my children, ye are happy ; 
Love the fence and hold it sacred, 
Pleasant be the hours upon it, 
Happy friendships formed upon it, 
Lasting ties that bind you to it.” 
Thus the fence had dedication 

From the lips of Alma Mater. 

Do you wonder that they love it? 
That her children all revere it ? 

That with watchful eye they guard it ? G. S. B. 


WHITTIER AND SLAVERY. 


HE cause of anti-slavery in this country found no 

braver or more earnest advocate than the poet 
Whittier. In youth he consecrated himself to its service, 
and nobly battled in its behalf until victory was achieved. 
His nature peculiarly fitted him for the part of a reformer. 
It was the nature of a poet and of a patriot. Its inborn 
sense of beauty and harmony was supplemented by a 
heart tender and loving, and deeply sympathetic with 
every form of suffering. Its instincts were all upon the 
side of what was good, and a love for justice was one of 
its most clearly marked traits. Nevertheless, joined to 
these qualities were capabilities of scorn and anger, and 
a fire and resolution which gave powerful expression to 
the promptings of its other attributes. It was a nature 
of the strongest points and possessed a magnetic power, 
calculated to exert a weighty influence and accomplish 
great ends. 
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This nature was moulded by education and early train- 
ing into a character of noble proportions and true manli- 
ness. From his boyhood of sturdy labor and hard won 
learning Whittier emerged upon the field of life with well- 
developed tastes and deeply-rooted principles. The Qua- 
ker training which he had received had given force to the 
nobler qualities of his nature, while it had restrained his 
fire and vehemence only enough to fit them better for the 
contest that lay before them. The principles of his sect 
were firmly instilled in his faith, but his mind was too 
active, his disposition too energetic, to confine himself to 
the narrow limits that their custom had prescribed. His 
soul was too great for such restraints, and he threw aside 
the bonds of precedent, and appeared before the world 
as an apostle of the truth and pleader for righteouness 
and equity. But in so doing he did not sever the ties 
which bound him to Quakerism, but has always remained 
a consistent member of the Society of Friends and a 
staunch upholder of its beliefs. The whole of his writ- 
ings are evidently affected by his religious faith, and 
especially those upon the subject of slavery. 

With such a disposition and such a training Whittier 
entered upon manhood at a momentous period in our 
national history. The first faint warnings of the coming 
struggle were beginning to sound in the public ear; 
Lundy’s mission had been fulfilled, Garrison had begun 
his career of heroism and endurance, and friends of the 
slave were everywhere commencing to raise their voices 
against oppression. The young poet, whose soul was 
afire with lofty aspirations and noble aims, seeing the 
dreadful wrongs permitted in his loved country, and the 
feeble efforts made for their suppression, did not hesitate, 
but heart and soul entered into the movement of reform. 
Throwing aside ali hope of worldly popularity, he chose 
rather to ally himself to the most despised of causes, and 
never deviated from the course which duty seemed to 
point out. Through the long and often doubtful conflict 
he did not falter for an instant, and, when the right had 
grandly triumphed, his voice was heard loud among the 
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rejoicers over the downfall of the wrong. During that 
long struggle Whittier labored in various ways, but his 
most powerful weapon was his pen. His editorials and 
pamphlets exercised a great influence upon the minds and 
feelings of his readers, but it was his poems that fur- 
nished his principal means of warfare. 

These form a suggestive monument of the great con- 
flict. They may all be included under the appropriate 
and truthful title given by their author to the first collec- 
tion published,—“ Voices of Freedom.”” They are indeed 
voices of freedom and speak with no uncertain sound. 
They cover the whole period of the struggle against 
slavery, and in themselves present a complete history of 
its events. No important circumstance of that long 
fought battle is unnoted by their thrilling words. When 
a wrong is done, they are crushing in their denunciation ; 
when a noble action is performed, their approbation smiles 
upon the doer; when threats “swell harshly on the 
southern winds,” they reply with the proud defiance of 
conscious rectitude; when freedom of speech or of opin- 
ion is trampled upon, they blast its violators with the 
scornful fire of genius; when some independent spirit 
boldly steps forward and adds himself to the band of 
agitators, they celebrate his deed in fitting terms of praise ; 
when a true servant of freedom is called away from his 
labors, they breathe a sweet and hopeful requiem over his 
remains. Thus we can readily trace in them the history 
of those troublous times, and the statesmen of the past 
appear before our eyes to meet our admiration, our pity, 
or our scorn. The stirring events which then transpired 
fill our souls with the same emotions as those of the gene- 
ration who beheld them. From the ringing, thrilling 
appeal in behalf of “ Our fellow countrymen in chains” 
to that grand thanksgiving psalm which tells of the final 
overthrow of slavery, we are able to plainly follow the 
onward course of the great reform, and to perceive 
almost its every step. And the story is told in language 
so eloquent, in poetry so grand, and with such a display 
of nobility of soul, that our hearts are filled with a loftier 
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enthusiasm, and a spirit of patriotism and humanity takes 
possession of us. Through all, the natural expression of 
the feelings which animated the poet teach us, with unerr- 
ing truthfulness, the spirit of his time. They are his- 
tory of the truest kind, and in their perusal we are 
enabled to vividly experience the events which they 
relate. 

There are, however, few of these poems in which the 
careful critic cannot discern numerous faults and serious 
ones at that. None of them display the artistic care and 
polish which many claim to be essential to true poetry. 
On the contrary, they have all been written with a pur- 
pose entirely foreign to the commonly accepted office of 
the Muses. The affording of pleasure is not even a sec- 
ondary object with them. The poet appears to forget 
that he is writing verse and talks as if personally address- 
ing his readers. He loses himself in his subject, and 
pours out in eloquent strains the deepest emotions of his 
nature. Whenever he writes, he seems to be under the 
influence of some strong, overmastering feeling, which 
takes complete possession of him and finds vent in burn- 
ing words. Such an entire surrender to emotion must of 
necessity give rise to various defects. The poet is borne 
on by his feelings at too rapid a pace to admit of atten- 
tion to minor details, while revision could not be applied 
to such works without ruining them. Therefore we find 
throughout lines which strike the cultured ear as dis- 
cordant, and rhymes which are far from admissible. But 
there are other and graver errors into which the poet is 
carried by his too hasty utterance. He is led to view 
men and things in a one-sided, distorted manner, and is 
too apt to overlook the virtues of his opponents and to 
paint them as wholly bad. This, however, is not invaria- 
bly the case, for he always strives to be just. To John 
Randolph he pays as noble a tribute as to Garrison. It 
is only in these fiery outbursts of his passionate nature 
that he is apt to look at things in an exaggerated light. 
These are serious faults, and in accordance with the strict 
rules of criticism would greatly mar Whittier’s writings ; 
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but, on the contrary, they appear to detract but little 
from their power and vigor of expression. The occa- 
sional roughness of the metre, or of the rhyme, always 
seems suited to the sentiment, and what is evidently the 
result of unrestrained impulse even adds to general merit. 

But these faults fade into insignificance when the true 
character of the works is taken into consideration. The 
charm of Whittier’s writings lies far beneath the surface. 
It is not mere outward beauty and harmony, but the 
unseen things that they reveal. They are the truthful 
expression of the thoughts and feelings of their author’s 
inmost soul. He lays bare to his sympathizing reader 
the emotions and impulses of his heart, and gives utter- 
ance in the simple language of candor to the words which 
they urge to his lips. It is not art, it is nature. This is 
a characteristic trait of all the poetry of Whittier and 
has made him loved and respected by the wide circle of 
his readers, but it is particularly prominent in his anti- 
slavery writings. He is naturally impulsive and fiery, 
and, when under the influence of some strong emotion, 
often bursts forth in streams of impassioned verse. 
Almost all of these poems bear evidence of having been 
composed in this manner, and to this owe the greater 
part of their vigorous expressiveness and their influence 
upon the reader. The poet hides nothing from us. 
Every thought, every judgment, is boldly declared, and 
we are admitted to the most secluded recesses of his 
mind. He never moderates the full significance of an 
opinion, nor spares any whom he thinks deserving of 
rebuke. He cares not whom he injures, whom he offends, 
so long as the right is advanced and oppression made to 
suffer. It is this utter forgetfulness of everything but the 
feelings excited by the subject, this complete surrender 
to their power, this sincerity and truthfulness of feeling, 
that cause his verses to gain so firm a hold upon our 
mind, and their author upon our affections. We love 
them because they are so bold and truthful, and him 
because he displays a soul so loving and yet so immova- 
bly devoted to the right. This is the great secret of their 
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power. By it the author and reader are brought into the 
closest relations, and the latter’s mind is roused to active 
sympathy with all the emotions of the former. 

But what are the means by which he is enabled to effec- 
tively exert this magnetic attraction upon his readers? 
First and most powerful is the high moral tone which 
pervades every thing that he has written. He appeals 
almost invariably to the nobler qualities of our nature, 
and even his sarcasm and ridicule are calculated to teach 
us the meanness of vice and crime and by contrast the 
beauty of virtue. He supports the right because it is 
right and is always true to his better instincts. Thus his 
religion is made one of the most prominent elements of 
his writings, and every page gives utterance to his trust 
in God and his faith that unrighteousness will not be per- 
mitted to finally triumph. Sometimes his feelings find 
vent in impassioned prayers for the speedy intervention 
of Providence, but his faith is never shaken. Strong in 
his own reliance on the Divine righteousness and justice, 
he urges his companions to the same belief. He sustains 
the abolition of slavery as the cause of true Christianity 
and the practical execution of the golden rule, constantly 
dispersing the dark clouds of discouragement by the 
cheering rays of the sun of hope. 

Another prominent trait is his power of invective and 
of sarcasm. His withering rebuke and biting scorn fall 
unsparingly upon the heads of slavery’s supporters. It is 
here that he sometimes oversteps the bounds of modera- 
tion; but his power is none the less displayed, and the ex- 
cuses for over-bitterness are many and palliating. He 
could not restrain his voice when he looked upon vileness 
and base oppression, and if he sometimes called men harder 
names than they deserved, they had no reason for complaint. 
But true manhood, even in an enemy, he can distinguish 
and respect. When he stands beside the grave of Ran- 
dolph, he pays a touching tribute to the Virginian states- 
man, regardless of his determined advocacy of slavery. 
When a greater statesman still turns his back upon an 
unstained record and assaults what is dearest to the poet's 
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soul, he meets not wrath or hatred, but a saddened pity, 
which finds expression in mournful lamentation over the 
vanished greatness. Though he is stern, he can be mag- 
nanimous, and it is only what is revolting to his moral 
nature that finds no pity from his pen. He is especially 
bitter against those ministers of the gospel who lent their 
support to slavery and invoked the sanction of religion 
in its favor. It was more than he could endure to see the 
professed standard-bearers of the cross throwing its holy 
protection over the blighting sin, and claiming the 
approval of the Christ of love in behalf of the oppressor 
in his cruelty to fellow-men. Especially bitter was he 
also against those Northern men, who, abjectly submis- 
sive to their self-constituted masters, did not dare to raise 
a voice against the growing exactions of the slave power, 
nor to assert their manhood and break free from the 
ignoble thraldom to which they had condemned them- 
selves. Against any such exhibitions of cowardice or 
meanness he is unsparing in his denunciation, and unman- 
liness and hypocrisy are always made to feel the fierceness 
of his hate. 

But his strong feelings also display themselves in strains 
of pathos and sympathy with suffering humanity, which 
exhibit his tender heart and loving disposition. It is diffi- 
cult to feel that the man who inveighs with scathing irony 
against the “ Pastoral Letter,” or with martial tone shouts 
defiance to Virginia, exhorting his fellow citizens to stand 
bravely up in defence of their rights, is the same who 
joins in the agonizing wail of a more than bereaved slave 
mother, or indites the beautiful and touching idyl! of the 
“Slaves of Martinique.” But the more tender qualities 
of man’s nature are very closely allied to those that wake 
the sterner and less attractive passions, and Whittier is a 
master of both. Exhortation, humor, sarcasm, denuncia- 
tion, pity, anger, sympathy, all flow from his pen in words of 
stirring earnestness and eloquence, and verse whose ring- 
ing harmony inspires the very emotions that it expresses. 
When we read the poetry of Whittier we find ourselves 
in the presence of a great mind, whose sincerity and 
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whose vigorous zeal gain our admiration and carry con. 
viction to our hearts. This, also then, is a key to Whit- 
tier’s effectiveness, that he believes what he asserts and 
unflinchingly asserts what he believes. 

These anti-slavery poems alone would be sufficient to 
mark Whittier as a true poet, and in some senses as a 
great one. Though inferior to the old masters in the 
comprehensiveness of his genius and to the later poets in 
the perfection of his art, he has attained as high a posi- 
tion in literature, as well as in popular esteem, as any of 
our country’s writers. He is the most American of all 
our poets. His other productions show this, but it is the 
poems under consideration that are specially animated 
by this spirit. His love for his country and her freedom 
is a moving power of his writings, and anxiety for her 
welfare one of his most frequent battle cries. He seems 
to have drunk in with the mountain air of New England 
the love for liberty and devotion to home which so often 
characterize the nature of her sons. Thus his influence 
upon his future readers cannot fail to inspire them with 
patriotism and love for freedom and make them more 
truly American than they would otherwise be. They 
will learn in his fervent verse the story of their country’s 
sin and her glorious emancipation from its fetters, and will 
acquire therefrom fresh respect for her and for her history. 
He will exert a strong influence for good upon the future 
of this country as well as fittingly commemorate the most 
exciting period of her history. His poems cannot be for- 
gotten, for, though picturing only the passing events of 
the day, they contain too much of the spirit which incites 
the poetic spirits of all ages, to permit their passing into 
oblivion. ‘. &. & 
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NOTABILIA. 


It ought to be a matter for sincere congratulation 
among all Yale students, that the Art Gallery and inter- 
esting Art Lectures of Profs. Weir and Niemeyer are 
beginning to be appreciated by undergraduates. Of 
course, there are few students who have either desire 
or talent to take long courses of drawing or painting, but 
there are several reasons why a large number of under- 
graduates should receive a fair theoretical knowledge of 
the principles and history of art. It is a mere truism to 
say that every accomplished gentleman is supposed to be 
an intelligent critic of all art subjects; if he has not to-day 
some acquaintance with the great ancient schools of paint- 
ing and sculpture, as well as the productions of modern 
American art, he cannot be considered as thoroughly 
educated. Now many students at Yale cannot expect to 
enjoy the advantages of a few years’ study on the Conti- 
nent after graduation. To them the Jarves’ collection and 
annual exhibitions in the gallery offer a fair opportunity 
for improvement. With the lectures, a careful study of 
the Jarves’ gallery, the perusal of some few standard 
modern works on art, and perhaps a dip into Langi and 
Vasari, they can acquire about the average information of 
educated men on such subjects, and it rests with them- 
selves to push their studies further. Even those who 
intend to pass a few years abroad cannot but find such a 
basis for future observation and study useful. The inter- 
esting lectures of Prof. Niemeyer, which have just begun, 
may be more sparsely attended by students this term than 
if they had been delivered during the winter; but we 
have no doubt that those who listened to Prof. Weir last 
winter will be delighted to attend the present course. 


The reason assigned in the Undergraduates’ Fournal for 
the late defeats of Oxford by Cambridge in rowing, is 
that fewer boating men from Eton now come up to the 
University. One cause for the almost universally ac- 
knowledged superiority of English university over 
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American college rowing has been, doubtless, the fact 
of the early training of boating men in the great English 
preparatory schools, especially Eton and Harrow. The 
American student who enters college has never handled 
an oar, while a large number of English undergraduates 
have no mean skill in rowing and training before their 
university life. Now why cannot boating be established 
in some of our large schools? The majority of the boys 
in the upper classes are old enough and strong enough to 
row, and would doubtless show an intense interest in it. 
Several of the schools, St. Paul’s and Easthampton among 
others, have tolerable facilities in the way of good water 
at no very great distance, yet we believe that the only 
place where anything of the kind has met with success is 
St. Paul’s. The effect of a few boat-houses and boats in 
these schools would probably produce in a few years a 
sensible improvement in the standard of college rowing. 
As it is now, it is often remarked that few men are quali- 
fied to row on the University crews until Junior or Senior 
year, though they may possess the requisite age and 
strength. Almost all graduate a vear or two too soon for 
our boating interests. A year or two of training and row- 
ing in the preparatory schools, would go far toward reme- 
dying this. The effects of early practice in base ball can 
often be noticed during the entire college course of the 
players, and rowing certainly requires as much skill and 
persistent practice as ball. We hope that our college oars- 
men will not forget their schools, but encourage the boys in 
them to begin and continue rowing before entering college. 





The lack of competition this year for our valuable 
scholarships is something really surprising. The largest 
number of candidates for any single one is, we believe, 
three, while one student alone has signified his intention 
of entering for the W. W. DeForest. This shows either 
a deplorable indifference to true scholarly attainments or 
a want of time and opportunity for extra study. We do 
not admit that the atmosphere of Yale is fatal to all kinds 
of enthusiasm, but we must confess that the hard and 
usually dull routine work which must be done, and the 
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numerous college “duties” which fritter away our time, 
all tend to give us a dislike for any extra laborious study. 
Whether optional courses of study and a little less of 
our fondly cherished mental and religious “ discipline” 
would ameliorate this state of affairs, is, of course, a mere 
matter for conjecture. It is useless to discuss the matter 
at present. But while our religious exercises and daily 
recitations are so arranged as to cut up our time and pre- 
vent any continuous study except in the evening, little 
hope of any change for the better need be expected. As 
things are now, we must content ourselves with the in- 
evitable results of our discipline, even if we do feel our 
self-reliance, energy and enthusiasm diminishing. 


The remark made by a distinguished gentleman some 
time ago, that Yale men are “gentlemen rowdies,” was 
received with no little amusement by Yale students. We 
can certainly congratulate ourselves that the ‘“ rowdies,”’ 
if such there be among us, are at least gentiemen. The 
question is, however, often asked in all seriousness, whe- 
ther Yale students have any distinguishing characteristics, 
and as often meets with an unsatisfactory answer. Yet 
men from other colleges inform us that it is as easy to 
recognize a Yale as a Harvard student. It can hardly be 
expected that we should “see ourselves as others see us,” 
and it may be as dangerous for us to generalize upon our 
own traits as it was for the gentleman who paid us such 
a high compliment. We claim, however, that notwith- 
standing the cosmopolitan character of Yale students, the 
social, genial life of our Alma Mater does give us certain 
marked peculiarities, and that most of these are far fram 
disagreeable. The easiest to recognize, and most difficult 
to describe, is a certain easy and perfectly affable self- 
possession, not to be confounded with “cheek.” It 
resembles rather the calm, admirable self-complacency 
of Harvard men. Our easy and genial manners may at 
times verge upon undue familiarity, as those of Harvard 
men upon undue reserve, but they will at least compare 
favorably with the manners of the other college men 
whom the gentleman probably had in view. 
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MEMORABILIA YALENSIA. 


Our Record 


Extends from May 7 to May 28, a period of about three weeks, in 
which many eventful and stirring scenes have been enacted, from the 
festive and joyous conviviality with our country’s heroes, scar-worn and 
battle-tired, to the somewhat doubtful delectability of a certain fateful 
evening for many of us, the last to be spent for many a long day within 
these classic shades. The Harvard game was perfectly successful—we 
were not beaten five to one, and we won our bet. An account of the 
game, written a week or so ago, has been re-written, the demoralization 
of our nine at the sixth and seventh innings, upon which we had leveled 
some very scathing sarcasms, has been crossed out, for did not our nine 
do much better than was expected, and, owing to the mingled shouts 
and hisses, the Harvards much worse? One game of the series has been 


lost—who knows but that it is the last defeat Yale ever is to suffer? 
We think we know. 


Soctety Elections. 


The Sophomore societies gave out elections on Monday evening, 
May 19, to the following gentlemen, viz.: Phi Theta Psi—]. W. 
Andrews, William Arnold, C. L. Bartlett, Bradbury Bedell, T. N. 
Birnie, E. S. Bottom, E. S. Clarke, H. W. DeForest, A. W. Dunning, 
J. E. Durand, H. C. Easton, A. C. Gilman, J. B. Gleason, Philip Hale, 
W. L. Hodgman, E. P. Howe, J. S. Hunn, I. M. Jackson, R. J. Jes- 
sup, Colles Johnson, John Kean, J. H. Marvin, V. H. Metcalf, John 
Porter, E. S. Rowland, P. G. Russell, L. H. Sage, L. W. Shaffer, R. 
B. Smith, Lispenard Stewart, J. S. Van Buren, A. J. Wagstaff,—3z. 
Delta Beta Xi—). D. H. Allen, F. V. Andrews, H. R. Buck, H. M. 
Butler, G. E. Coney, D. B. Cushman, C. M. Dawes, W. S. Doolittle, 
J. A. Duncan, W. A. Durrie, W. N. Frew, K. T. Friend, F. W. 
Gould, C. D. Hawley, Durbin Horne, Thomas Hunt, D. W. Hunter, 
W. R. Huntington, A. M. Hurlbutt, W. W. Hyde, J. H. Kean, D. 
H. Kellogg, A. R. Kimball, W. B. Lamberton, A. A. Lockwood, E. 
Lockwood, H. F. Mather, F. N. Noyes, J. H. Philip, J. L. Roseboom, 
H. G. Rue, I. S. Spencer, W. T. Strong, F. E. Wheeler, F. N. Wright, 
—35. The Junior societies gave out elections to the following gentle- 
men, viz: Pst Upsilon——-C. H. Avery, J. W. Brooks, A. T. Bulkley, 
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C. F. Cutter, J. A. Garver, F. L. Grinnell, Morton Grinnell, Harry 
Higbee, James Hillhouse, G. H. Holden, W. H. Hotchkiss, Guy 
Howard, S. J. Huntington, Samuel Isham, D. A. Jones, Newell Martin, 
F. B. Mitcheli, C. L. Noyes, J. A. Post, L. F. Reid, Dewitt Roosa, 
C. T. Russ, W. W. Seymour, George Underwood, E. H. Weatherbee, 
H. M. Welch, John Yard,—z7. Delta Kappa Epsilon--E. S. Atwa- 
ter, H. S. Barnes, A. G. Beardsley, H. P. Bell, S. R. Betts, J. H. Car- 
rington, C. T. Chester, T. S. Clark, George Collin, R. W. Day, E. H. 
Dickerman, W. S. Fulton, H. S. Gulliver, H. M. Harding, Albert 
Hotchkiss, A. F. Jenks, F. H. Jones, W. H. Jordan, E. H. Landon, 
H. J. McBirney, F. T. McClintock, W. D. Page, John Patton, W. R. 
Richards, T. R. Selmes, J. S. Seymour, A. Y. Smith, C. R. Smith, E 
C. Smith, Charles Tillinghast,—30. The Senior societies gave out 
elections Thursday evening, May zz, to the following gentlemen, viz.: 
Skull and Bones—Owen F. Aldis, Pearce Parnes, Samuel C. Bushnell, 
Henry W. Farnam, Thomas W. Grover, Henry A. James, George E. 
Munroe, William Parkin, Edward D. Robbins, Henry B. B. Stapler, 
James M. Townsend, Russell Walden, Thomas P. Wickes, Frank S. 
Witherbee and John S. Wood,—15. Scroll and Key—W. B. Binin- 
ger, R. S. Bussing, H. H. Chittenden, T. D. Cuyler, A. M. Dodge, 
H. B. Frissell, H. P. Hatch, D. R. Howe, F. G. Ingersoll, F. Jenkins, 
R. W. Kelley, W. Kelly, F. H. Olmsted, C. D. Waterman, H. D. 
Weeks. 


Theological Commencement. 


The anniversary exercises of the Divinity Schoo} took place Tuesday, 
May 13. During the day the city was quite alive with white clerical 
neckties, flowing skirts and cloth shoes. The exercises of the graduating 
class, which consists of twenty-one members, were held in the College 
street Church in the forenoon. Rev. Mr. Hazen opened with prayer, 
and the following gentlemen delivered orations, viz: ‘‘ The Issue with 
Materialistic Scientists,” George F. Waters; ‘‘ The Lutheran Church 
in America,” Henry David Kutz; ‘‘ Eras of Revivals in the United 
States,” William Edward Safford ; “‘ Prayer and Science,” George Clark 
Lamb; “‘ Characteristics of Christian Self-Denial,” Henry L. Griffin ; 
“Knowledge Conditioned upon Faith,” Roswell Chapin; ‘‘ Limitation 
of Human Responsibility in the Propagation of Truth,” Frederick 
Smith Hayden, B.A.; “‘ The Madura Temple,” John Scudder Chand- 
ler; ‘‘ Unification of the Race,” Charles Burritt Curtis; ‘‘ How to 
Preach Christ,” Truman D. Childs; ‘‘ The Value of Strong Moral 
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Convictions,” Franklin Solomon Fitch. Ten unfortunate individuals 
were excused from enrapturing the audience with their disquisitions. 
Among those whom we regret not to have heard was John Knox, who 
wrote upon John Thomas, or else John Thomas on John Knox, we are 
not sure which ; either would have been equally delightful, however, as 
both names are celebrated in history. A meeting of the alumni was 
called at the Marquand Chapel in the afternoon. _ Prof. Day, the Sec- 
retary of the Seminary, reported that the number of students during 
the past year was about 100. A new building was very necessary, and 
it was hoped that some benevolent individual would come forward. 
The gifts during the past year are the Lowell Mason library of sacred 
music, $300 from Henry Trowbridge, Esq., $2000 from Mrs. Eliza 
Bull to found a scholarship, $1000 from Thos. Tallman, Esq., and $320 
from Edward E, Salisbury, Esq., for special purposes. The graduates 
of the School now number about 964. After the business meeting 
refreshments were provided by the ladies, and Redcliffe was on hand 
with two kinds of cream. Inthe evening Rev. Dr. Wm. M. Taylor, 
of the Broadway Tabernacle, New York, addressed a large audience on 
**The Various Phases of Modern Unbelief.” 


Base Ball. 


The season, so far, has not been a successful one. Out of six games we 
have beaten in two, the Princeton and the Riverton. The second game 
of the season was played at Hamilton Park, May 7, with the Bostons. 
The result of this game was rather disheartening to the nine, and did a 
great deal to take away the general confidence of the whole college, in 
our success. The unfortunate accident in the first innings to Bentley’s 
eye rendered him unable to continue play. Barnes accordingly took his 
place in r. f. We would suggest that the accident was partly due to 
Bentley’s habit of stooping when catching close behind the bat. His 
head being thus on a level with the ball is greatly exposed to any acci- 
dents which may occur. Nevin did not play his position, but changed 
with Avery, who pitched in his usual good style, but was easily hit by 
the professionals. | His habit of slowly drawing back his hand allowed 
several stolen bases to be made. On the part of the whole nine the 
playing was very poor, exceeding anything we have seen for several 
the worst yet.” On the part of 


“« 


years. As many expressed it, it was 
the Bostons but three or four errors were made, and everything was 
done as perfectly as possible. We append the score: 
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BOSTONS. YALE. 

O. R. O. R. 
G. Wright, s. s., - 3 2 | Maxwell, 2 b., - - 4 0 
Barnes, 2 b., : - 4 3 | Avery, p., - - 3 0 
Schafer, 3b.,  - - * % Barnes, r. f., - - #0 
Leonard, |. f., . - 3 3 | Scudder, 1b. - - 3 0 
White, c., - . 4 2 Mitchell, 1. f., - - g 0 
Spaulding, p., - - 2 4 | Nevin, c. f., - - 5; «6 
H. Wright, c. f., - 1 4 | Wright, s. s., - - 4 0 
Manning, 1 b., - - 2 2 | Foster, 3 b., - - 2 0 
Birdsall, r. f.,  - - 5 © | Hotchkiss, c., - : = 

27 23 27. 0 
Innings— 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
Yale, ° ° fe) ° ° ° fe) ° o— oO 
Boston, 7 ° 1 1 7 ° 3—23 


Umpire—M. E. Chandler, of Boston. 


Time of game, 1 hour and 50 minutes. 


The next game we have to record, with the Princetons, was success- 
ful. The nine were allowed by the Faculty to cut college recitations 
on Saturday, May 10, and they accordingly left the night before on the 
owl train, took breakfast in New York at the Merchants Hotel, some- 
where near the Bowery, and soon after took the morning train for 
Princeton. Allison, of the Resolutes, was expected to umpire the game, 
but he being absent, Barnes was chosen to fill the responsible position. 
The game was, undoubtedly, the best fielded Yale has played this sea- 
son, and showed conclusively what ability there is in the nine if it could 
only be brought out. The weak point in our game was the playing of 
third base and short-stop, the latter being changed in the second inning. 
The great fault in the choice so far of our short-stop is, that men have 
been chosen rather for agility than coolness. Of the two qualifications, 
in a close match, the latter is much more desirable in playing this posi- 
tion, for, as we have frequently observed, even when the short-stop has 
successfully stopped the ball he has been unable to throw it, owing to 
his nervousness. Hotchkiss played poorly, and, so far, has not given 
evidence of his fitness to stay on the nine. Maxwell, also, played 
wildly. We append the score: 


53 
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PRINCETON. YALE. 

oO. R. oO. R, 
Pell, p., - - oo Maxwell, 2 b., - - 2 2 
Ernst, 1 b., - . 3 6 Avery, l., - - 3 0 
Mann, 3 b., - - -' s © Bentley, c., - - as a 
Williamson, |., - - 2 0 | Scudder, 1 b., - - 22 
Paton, m., - - “ oo Mitchell, s. s., - “4 4 
Davis, c., - - 4.0 Nevin, p., - - » 1 
Beach,s., - - - 23 Wright, r., - - - 2 0 
Fredericks, 2 b., - 3 0 Foster, 3 b., - - 4 1 
McGough, r., =“ 4 © Hotchkiss, m., - - 41 

27 2 26 9 


Umpire—Pearce Barnes. 


Time of game, 1 hour and 55 minutes. 


One prominent feature in connection with the game was the presence 
of Dr. McCosh, President of Princeton College, upon the ball field. 
The venerable divine seemed to take great interest in the game, and, 
when any good play was made, would join in the applause himself. 
After the game, the nine were conducted to the beautiful gymnasium, 
and there, underneath a flag on which the word YALE was written, 
they witnessed the annual gymnastic contest, resembling, in many par- 
ticulars, the exhibition here. Every possible kindness and attention was 
shown our nine, and the visit to Princeton will be long remembered as 
a thoroughly enjoyable occasion. Wednesday, May 14, saw our nine 
again upon the ball-field to meet the Atlantics, whom, of late years, 
Yale has, apparently, had no difficulty in vanquishing. The game this 
year was lost in one innings by out and out errors. Yale, as will be 
seen by the score, was, at the fifth inning, four runs ahead; but, by 
miserable misplays, lost all her chances in one inning. Mitchell, of 
course, had to fumble at critical moments, and Foster to make an over- 
throw. The Atlantics did not plav remarkably well, and even Ferguson 
made some poor throws. We append the innings score : 


Innings— 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
Atlantics, 1 4 ° ° o oO 4 3 o—15 
Yale, 5 oo) fe) 1 3 3 ° ) o—l2 


Umpire—P. Barnes. 


Time of game, 2 hours and 10 minutes. 
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The Atlantic game was rendered important by the fact of Nevin’s pitch- 
ing being judged perfectly allowable and fair by both Ferguson and 
Pearce, two of the oldest ball players in the United States. On the 
following Saturday, May 17, the second successful game of the season 
was played with the Rivertons, of Philadelphia. As the Rivertons were 
merely an amateur nine, and the score was exceedingly large, the game 
was proportionally poor. Bentley caught beautifully and Nevin made 
some good stops. Scudder played first base in his usual good style. 
Avery made a fine running catch, and certainly is an ornament to the 
nine. We append the innings score : 


Innings— 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
Rivertons, 3 1 2 2 i 7 1 fe) Oo—17 
Yale, 2 4 6 1 4 3 8 5 9—42 


Umpire—James Harwood. 


Time of game, 3 hours. 


The result of the return game with the Princetons was as unexpected as 
it was disastrous. The score at Princeton being g to z, it was thought 
by all that at least we would be successful here. Undoubtedly we 
would have, if Bentley had played. _It being a cold day and the wind 
blowing rather fresh, Bentley’s hands were really in no condition to 
catch Nevin’s pitching until they had been warmed. As it was, owing 
to the stiffness of his fingers, almost the first ball that came struck his 
middle finger and laid it open to the bone. A groan of despair went 
up as the news passed from mouth to mouth that Bentley would be 
unable to play on the following Saturday with Harvard. Then all 
knew the first game was lost. Bentley went immediately to a surgeon 
in town and had his finger bandaged up, and Hotchkiss took his place 
behind the bat, and Nevin changed with Avery. The game was a very 
close one at the end, and everybody was on tip-toe with excitement as, 
at the end of the ninth inning, Maxwell stood at the bat with two men 
tobring in. It is needless to say that these two men never came in. 
Maxwell was finely captured by the second base-man on a fly to right 
field, thus leaving the score g to 10. Mitchell and Foster played their 
usual game. Everything batted to them came unusually swift, thus ren- 
dering it nearly impossible for them to stop the balls, What balls they 
did stop they fumbled, and what balls they didn’t fumble they threw 
poorly. Maxwell played in his old style, taking everything very neatly 
that came in his way. We append the score: 
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PRINCETON, YALE, 

Oo. R. O. R, 
ren, p., - - ¥ 2 Maxwell, b., - a a 
Ernst, 1 b., - - 5 o-| Avery, p., - - + 2 
Buryere, 3 b., - ~ ene Hotchkiss, c., - + 4 0 
Williamson, |., - - 4 1 Scudder, 1 b., - - - 4 
Paton, c. f., - a Mitchell, s., - - @ 2 
Davis, c., - - 3 0 Nevin, 1. f., - - 4 0 
Fredericks, r. f.,  - - * 4 Wright, c. fi, - - 20 
Beach, s., - - 1 3 | Barnes, rf, - - 3 1 
Lawrence, 1 b., - - > a Foster, 1 b., - - 4 1 

27 10 28 9g 
Innings— 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
Princeton, 3 1 ° ° fo) ° 2 4 o—10 
Yale, 2 3 ° ° 2 ° ° 1 I— 9 


Umpire—W. W. Flagg. 


Time of game, 2 hours and 10 minutes. 


The first game of the series with Harvard came off Saturday, May 24. 
At first it was the general impression throughout college that we were to 
be completely annihilated. Bentley had bruised his finger and couldn’t 
play. This, of course, would cripple Nevin’s pitching, and, as this was 
our stronghold, it was expected that nothing but sheer luck and infinitely 
superior playing to anything done so far would win the game. _ But, as 
it began to be rumored about that Sheahan, of the Harvards, would be 
unable to play, and that Tyler, also, was sick, our hopes began to rise a 
little, and it was expected that the game would be a close one. As 
the Harvards objected to Mr. Ferguson, of the Atlantics, as umpire, 
Capt. Nevin chose Mr. Mills, of the Atlantics, at their suggestion. 
The game was called a little after 3 o’clock, we, fortunately, having the 
outs. Hotchkiss was sent in to catch, and Avery to pitch, a lamentable 
mistake, as it soon turned out; for Hotchkiss had as many as 11 passed 
balls in the two innings he played behind the bat. Avery, also, was 
batted right and left by the Harvards. Accordingly, in the second in- 
nings, Maxwell changed with Hotchkiss, and in the third, Nevin took 
Avery’s place. This had the desired effect, and cut Harvard down on 
the third inning to no runs. Mr. Mills objected to Nevin’s pitching and 
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at first refused to allow him to continue, but, on Nevin’s persisting, and 
on White’s acquiescing, allowed him to proceed. This was, of course, 
the safer course for White to pursue, as it was far wiser for Harvard to risk 
the game, even on Nevin’s pitching, than to lose it entirely by a score 
of 9 to o by a decision of the National Association Committee. In the 
fifth inning, owing to the cheerful way in which our short-stop manipulated 
the ball, the Harvards gained five runs and virtually won the game. At 
the beginning of the eighth inning the score stood 11 to 15. Our nine 
went in and made three runs. Maxwell went to the bat, two men just 
before had got their 1st base on called balls, and, as it appeared an easy 
and legitimate way, Maxwell thought he would try the game also. Mr. 
Mills, however, thought differently. He called one strike on Maxwell, 
and, without waiting to allow one to pass, called another and then 
another, thus putting Maxwell out on three strikes, when, if allowed to 
strike, Maxwell might have brought in at least one man. We do not 
question the justice of calling the three strikes. Of course Mr. Mills 
had a perfect right to call them, but it was a crisis of the game, and it 
simply appeared strange that Mr. Mills should adopt the rigorous method 
of umpiring at that moment, without previously giving warning by any 
such umpiring in the former part of the game. His decision was an 
honest one on his part; we could only wish it had been more in keeping 
with his umpiring during the rest of the game. In the eighth inning 
Harvard made one, Yale three, the score standing 14 to16. Yale 
whitewashed Harvard in the gth inning, and made one run, thus finish- 
ing one of the most exciting games for many years. Of individual 
plays on the part of Harvard, White, of course, played magnificently 
on 3d. Annan kept up his reputation at short. Kent was born to 
achieve greatness on ist base, but muffed one or two balls. Hooper 
played well, also pitching a puzzling rather than a swift ball. On the 
part of the Yale nine, Nevin, first and foremost, was the mainstay of 
the day. The running left hand catch in 1. f. was one of the finest ever 
made on the grounds, though a rather unwise play for anyone but Nevin. 
Maxwell deserves great praise for his catching on no practice whatever. 
By some this may go to prove that the practice the Yale nine get is not 
worth anything, and we have often thought that to go out and lie around 
without doing any real work to speak of every afternoon, hardly could 
be called practice. Foster played third better than before this season, 
yet he made a number of errors. Elder took all the flies that came 
within his reach in left field. Avery played well. We append the 


score : 
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HARVARD, YALE, 





O. R. | O. R, 
Eustis, r. f., - - 4 2 | Maxwell, 2b., - “2 ¥ 
Hodges, 2 b., - - % 4 | Avery, p., - - 2 4 
Cutler, 1. f., - - 3 1° | Hotchkiss, c., - - 2 2 
White, 3 b., - - 3 2 | Scudder, ib. - - 4 2 
Hooper, p., - - 5 0 Mitchell, s. s., - - © 3 
Annan, s. s., - 2 Nevin, I. f., - - 4 1 
Estabrook, c.f., - 1 4 Wright, c. f., . - 2 3 
Perry, c., - - - = ¢ Elder, r. f., . 2 0 
Kent, 1 b., - - 3 1 Foster, 3 b., - - 31 

27 16 27 15 
Innings— i 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
Harvard, 3 3 ° 2 5 2 ° 1 o—16 
Yale, 1 ° 2 ° 2 1 5 3 1—15 


Umpire—Mr. Mills, of New York. 
Time of game, 2 hours and 50 minutes. 
Scorer for the Zz#., W. Kelly, ’74. 


Boating. 


The Regatta committee met at the Massasoit House, in Springfield, 
Saturday, May 10, in order to decide upon the preliminaries of the 
race. R.H. Dana, of Harvard, was appointed president, and E. M. 
Hartwell, of Amherst, secretary of the committee. Amherst, Bowdoin, 
Brown, Columbia, Cornell, Dartmouth, Harvard, Mass. Agricultural, 
Trinity, Wesleyan, Williams and Yale are represented on the committee 
and will send crews to the regatta. The Crtizen’s Club, of Springfield, 
have agreed to attend to the erection of the boat-houses, They will 
also erect a grand stand, and give a grand Regatta Ball the night after 
the races. This is evidently doing the “‘ square thing,” and, no doubt, 
served to prevent the committee from closing with Mr. Morrissey’s offer, 
and going to Saratoga. The boats this year will be started after the English 
fashion, the stern of each shell being held in line and at equal distances 
until the signal is given. This is a great improvement, and will, un- 
doubtedly, save time and trouble. The referee committee consist of 
Messrs. Hartwell, of Amherst, McClellan, of Brown, and Oaks, of 
Yale. They will probably select Mr. Babcock, of the Nassau B. C., as 
best suited to hold the responsible position. A single scull race is the 
first on the programme of the day. Entries must be made for it on or 
before June 20. This will afford a fine opportunity for many of our 
boating men, and it is hoped that a considerable number will take ad- 
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vantage of it. Josh Ward, Biglin and Coulter will also row, previous 
to the inter-collegiate race, for a purse of $1000. Last of all, the 
Regatta will take place in the afternoon, The crew have been steadily 
at work and would be doing their duty if they would remain away from 
society bums. ‘The captain should send a man off who refuses to come 
up to the most rigid requirements. Better far is a weaker man finely 
trained, than a naturally strong man used up by late suppers. The 
whole college should cry shame to the men who thus throw away even 
the smallest chance of winning. The Spring races will be put off till 
Commencement week. Why, no one knows, unless because of the 
number of strangers in town then, and especially the weaker vessels, who 
“never have seen a boat race, and should so much like to see one,” &c. 
We want to know what our University crew is worth before Commence- 
ment week. It is for the interest of the whole college to have the races 
come off near the first of June, as many will not be able to wait over 
till Commencement. 


G. A. R. 


Held its re-union at New Haven, May 14 and 15. Veterans of all 
grades, from the President to the lowest private, were on hand, ready to 
make an onslaught on the nearest bar with the same readiness with which 
they marched so often against the foe. No need was there of long har- 
angue, no need of suggesting the bounty was high; no soldiers ever were 
so brave or courageous in the presence of the enemy. Few were the 
bar-tenders in this lovely city who sank not to rest wearied and over- 
come by their arduous labors, and few, we may add, were the scar-worn 
veterans who sank not to rest fully appreciating the kind efforts of the 
bar-tenders. Wednesday evening, the Yale Glee Club, assisted by Gil- 
more’s band, and dressed in a complete suit of second-hand army clothes, 
drew an immense audience to Music Hall, where they sang very finely 
“Tramp, tramp,” and were encored very enthusiastically. After the 
audience had left, a grand supper was given in the Hall, at which the 
Yale Glee Club were formally elected into the noble army of “ Sheri- 
dan’s bummers.” ‘The members of the Club modestly thanked the 
General and his bummers, and blushed at the honor conferred upon 
them. Mr. Wickes was called upon for a song, and rendered very finely 
“The Holy Friar.” The supper broke up at a late hour, and street 
lamps were then voted to be a nuisance. Most of them were, accord- 
ingly ‘‘ discountenanced ” by various members of the “ Grand Army.” 
Thursday, however, was the great field day. In the afternoon a parade 
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was formed on the square, consisting of the veterans of the 2d Conn, 
Volunteers. Carriages were provided for those who were unable to 
walk, and the whole parade was a grand success. The drill on the green 
we did not see. We were down there, of course, but all we know 
about it was that we heard a cannon go off once or twice, and the band 
played. The crowd was so great that no one except the small boys in 
front could see anything at all. Everybody had an opportunity, how- 
ever, of seeing the notables, Grant, Sherman and Sheridan, riding by, 
who could resist the desire to lose their balance off the college fence. 
While in New Haven the President was the guest of Henry Farnam, 
on Hillhouse avenue.—The Lir. board had a carriage provided at the 
parade, but concluded to walk. 


4. K. E. Convention 


Met at Middletown, Conn., Wednesday, May 13, under the auspices of 
the Gamma Phi Chapter of Wesleyan University. The delegates from 
Yale were Messrs. Prentice and Collins, ’73, and Aldis, Harris and 
Stapler, ’74. Ex-General Kinlock Falconer, of Miss., was appointed 
president of the convention, Business meetings occupied most of Wed- 
nesday and Thursday, in which numerous applications for new chapters 
were refused, and one chapter crossed off the roll. Great harmony pre- 
vailed among the delegates, and everything passed off in a very agree- 
able manner. A committee was appointed to consider the advisability 
of discontinuing certain chapters, to report at the next annual conven- 
tion, which will be held at Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. Thursday 
evening, public exercises were held at the college chapel, at which Rev. 
R. L. Dashell, ex-President of Dickinson College, presided, and Adgt. 
Gen. Bledsoe, LL.D., delivered an eloquent and forcible oration. The 
seventh regiment band, of New York, discoursed sweet music and added 
greatly to the pleasure of the occasion. After the exercises in the 
chapel the society marched to the McDonough House, where an elegant 
entertainment was awaiting them. The supper was prolonged to a late 
hour of the night, and toasts were responded to by the various chapters 
represented, after which the convention adjourned and many delegates 
found their way to New Haven. 


William Arthur Gregory, 


Of the Junior class, died in Danbury, Conn., Monday, May 19, 1873, 
aged 21 years g months 12 days. Although sentimental effusions con- 
sequent upon the death of a classmate are generally in poor taste, yet 
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the circumstances and life of Gregory were peculiarly affecting, and, to 
one who occasionally saw and talked with him, his death comes with an 
additional sadness. How little joyousness, how little happy freedom of 
youth were his! Yet he was always cheerful. His suffering had greatly 
matured him. He looked upon youth and spirits as something impossi- 
ble for him to understand. Kind, gentle and retiring in disposition, all 
his classmates who were brought into contact with him respected and 
loved him. Ata meeting of the Junior class held Tuesday, May 20, 
the following resolutions were unanimously adopted : 


Whereas, God in his Providence has removed from us our classmate, 
William Arthur Gregory ; 

Resolved, That in his death we feel the loss of one whose gentle dis- 
position, manly virtues and Christian character endeared him to us all. 

Resolved, That we extend to the family our heartfelt sympathy in 
their deep affliction. 

Resolved, That the class wear the customary badge of mourning for 
thirty days. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be sent to the family and 
published in the college papers. 


E. T. Brapstreet, 
H. G. Hictey, 
Leont Meticx, 


C. F. Joy, Committee. 
F. W. Parrten, 
G. D. Rew, 


Town Shows. 


Thursday, May 8, St. Mary’s School Exhibition, 1oth and 12th, 
Bloodgood’s Minstrels. 13th, Miss Coombes, who has received so much 
praise from the Courant and Record that further condemnation would 
be entirely unnecessary. 14th and 25th, G. A.R. 16th, Miss Coombes, 
17th, Chanfrau, as “‘Sam.” This was fair, but hardly worth the 75 
cents for reserved seat. igth, English Opera. This was a good troupe 
as regards quality of singing. The acting was poor. Miss Rose Hersee’s 
voice is sweet, but hardly powerful enough for Music Hall. z2d, Blood- 
good’s Minstrels again. 26th, Maggie Mitchell, ‘“‘ The Little Barefoot.” 


Items. 


The college pulpit was occupied Sunday, May 4, by Rev. Dr. Harris; 
Sunday, May 11, by Rev. E. Y. Hincks; Sunday, May 18, by Pres. 
Porter; Sunday, May 25, by Rev. A. E. Todd. College poetry is on 
The names of the light weight crew in ’74 are as fol- 
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lows: Parkin, Clive, Platt, Porter, Holbrook, Jenkins and Harris. 
Dewing and Flagg, ’73, Bushnell, Oaks and Farnam, ’74, T. Russell, 
76, Prudden, ’72, and Cheney, ’75, S. S. S., will chase the buffalo 
and shoot the antelope with Prof. Marsh, this summer. Prof. H. P. 
Wright, who has been absent from ill health, has returned to his duties, 
The Freshman nine is as follows: DeForest, Fleming, Hodgman, 
Kean, Lindsley, S. S. S., Phillip, Van Buren, Wells. The boating 
criticisms in the Record are slowly getting the University into good 
order. The Yale Jndex will be edited this year by Boyce and Brad- 
ford, 73. Cogswell, S. S. S., has resigned his position on the Uni- 
versity crew. Day, ’73, will take his place. The delegates to the 
convention of WY. T., to be held June 4, at Hanover, N. H., are as 
follows: Boyce and Lyman, ’73, Olmsted, Jenkins, Walker, ’74. 
A crew, falsely surnamed the ‘‘ Narrow-backs,” has been started in ’74. 
The Freshmen will sup at the Pequot House, New London. 
































Harris has been appointed orator, and Starkweather poet at the class 
supper of ’74. ’74 class crew consists of Bussing (b.), Bristol, Mun- 
roe, Henderson, Dunning, Gunn (s.). The campaign committee of 
4. K. consists of W. N. Frew, Pres., H. R. Buck, C. M. Dawes, W. 
S. Doolittle, K. T. Friend, P. Hale, J. Porter, P. Smith, L. W. Shaffer. 
Of K. 2. E., W. W. Hyde, Pres., F. W. Gould, E. S. Bottom, 
E. L. Lockwood, A. M. Hurlburt, A. C. Gilman, J. A. Duncan, C. N. 
Fowler, A. Lockwood and D. Trumbull. Pres. Porter responded to 
the toast, ‘* Yale College,” at the G. A. R. Supper, in his usual happy 
style. The Courant and Record came out praising very strongly 
Miss Coombe’s acting. We haven’t heard whether the eleven editors 
were all ‘* passed,” but we understand that, on the whole, it was the 
poorest entertainment that has been here this year. 

















Greatly to the 
disappointment of all third division men, no afternoon recitation occurred 
Thursday, May 15, owing to the trivial circumstance of the G. A. R. 
parade. Tutors again complain of the abundance of sick-headaches. 
There will be no Sophomore prize declamation this commencement. 
The speakers will be marked, and prizes awarded on their speaking dur- 
ing the term. One of the Courant editors may be seen daily, follow- 
ing various members of the Lit. board about, pencil and note-book in 
hand. Rev. T. L. Day was united in the holy bonds May 13. 
H. H. Chittenden, ’74, has taken Barnes’ place on the Courant board. 
The Academic and Scientific Glee Clubs will give a combination 
concert during Commencement week. 























George Chase, ’70, received 
the first prize of $250, and J. E. Curran, of the same class, the third, 
of $100, for excellence in Municipal Law at the Commencement of the 
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Columbia Law School. A. K. prize oration took place Saturday, 
May 17. Gaylord received the 1st prize, Hadley the 2d, and Smith 
the 3d. Messrs. Allen, Bradford and Stewart, ’73, acted as judges. 
Prof. Hadley’s essays, critical and philological, will be published soon. 
A. K. ejects foreigners summarily. 











We shall miss Harris’ oration 
’74’s fine racing barge is not sold yet. There was 
a play at 4. K. Saturday evening, May 24. The celebrated cast iron 
oath was not broken by ’76. The programmes only cost 25 cents each. 
A large number of Seniors are trembling over the Townsend decis- 
ions. The Arab sheikh of ’74 will enter alone for the W. W. De 
Forest French prize. Thirty-six marks will be deducted at the end 
of the year, after this, Peck and Morris, ’74, have got a sure thing 
on the Winthrop between them. 
the usual time for Gregory. 





at class supper. 




















The Junior class wear mourning 
Mr. Geo, C, Hoadley will close his 
career as publisher of the Record shortly and retire into some less pub- 
lic undertaking. Freshmen subscribe largely, after reading “‘ Gamma 
Nu ” in the Record, to the Lir. 








S. S. S. MEMORABILIA. 


Already the cry of ‘‘ Annuals” begins to be heard, and the charac- 
teristic easy time of the summer term proves to be but a delusive prelude 
to the last brief ‘‘ struggle with average” before the long vacation— 
that condition-clouded ‘‘bourne from whence some students ne’er return.” 
But, with everything springing into new life around, Nature’s richest 
beauties beaming upon us from every side and all the air jubilant with 
song, fears for the future seldom arise, except when some conscientious 
“dig ” endeavors to cram up a first term study; in general, even the 
unfailing flunker casts care to the winds, tunes his heart in harmony 
with the birds, and warbles, ‘‘ Oh, where, oh where, &c.” It is too 
joyous a time of year to be shut up to Calculus and Chemistry, but 
remarkably well adapted to 


Excursions, 


And the Botanists and Bugologists, and others, “‘ who, in the love of 
Nature, hold communion with her visible forms”’ and love to listen to 
her “‘ varied language,” have enjoyed rare opportunities during the fine 
weather of the last few days. But we have many to whom collecting 
flowers and lizards, and ‘‘ Ixyosaurus” have no charms; but who, like 
the sportive frog and frisky lamb, prefer the more active sports of river 
and field. To such, the splendid opportunities for 
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Boating 


Furnish very pleasant, health-giving enjoyment. _It is to be lamented, 
too, that there is so great a lack of organized boating in Sheff. since the 
consolidation with the Academics ; the Undine exists only in name, and 
there is no effort to revive the interest of the past. The rock, consoli- 
dation, upon which Yale is building up her boating reputation, has 
proven a rock of disastrous shipwreck to boating in Sheff. But in 


Base Ball 


There is somewhat more enthusiasm manifested. True, there are no 
Sheff. nines, but there is fast growing up a class emulation from which 
the healthful outgrowth will be the organization of nines. If Sheff. 
expects representation in the consolidated crews and nines hereafter, 
organized effort must be made to overcome the present stagnation in 
regard to boating and ball playing. It is true that the almost total 
annihilation of “ class feeling” at the end of the Freshman year, by the 
divergence of the several courses of the upper classes, has a tendency to 
prevent the organization of class crews and nines; but were the diver- 
gence into forty courses instead of seven, there would still be interest 
enough to unite them all in having 


Class Suppers. 


Something to eat will revive the smoldering sparks of affection, even in 
the breast of a Hottentot; and, when the anticipated attractions of a 
full board are considered, in conjunction with the opportunity that a 
class supper will afford for reciting “‘ skinning” adventures, and “‘ hair- 
breadth escapes” from conditions, it is no wonder that so much unanim- 
ity is manifested. The committee appointed by.the respective classes 
are as follows: ’73, Brown, Gause and Hall; ’74, Edwards, Livingstone 
and Torrance; 75, Stillson, Chapman, J. Foote, Sawyer, Turnbull and 
Wemple. The Seniors’ supper will be at Billy Brown’s, Beach House, 
Wednesday evening of Commencement week; the other classes have 
not yet decided upon place and time. As the committees consist of 
men who would make very flattering advertisements for their respective 
‘* grubbing ” places, there is no doubt but everything will be provided 
in a style satisfactory toall. The matter of wine, we believe, will gen- 
erally be arranged on the plan of a Kentucky boat—every man pay for 
his own drinks. But that is no reason why the Sheff. students shouldn’t 
have a 
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Fence to Sit on, 


These pleasant summer evenings. Much of the pleasure of college 
associations is denied to us because we have no place to congregate after 
the day’s work is done, and cultivate and enjoy that social intercourse 
which is one of the most pleasant college reminiscences to those who 
have enjoyed it. We missed our fence more than ever on the day of 
the G. A. R. procession ; for, not being ‘‘ scarred veterans” we couldn’t 
join in the procession, and were even debarred the sweet privilege of 
“sitting on the fence to see it go by.” Nevertheless, we all managed 
to see 


Adjutant-General Trowbridge, 


Sheff.’s only representative in the procession, and marked with pride his 
fine military bearing. It was his second appearance in the official dis- 
charge of his duties as Adjutant-General, the first appearance having 
been at Gov. Ingersoll’s Inaugural at Hartford. There is no doubt but 
he is the right man in the right place, ‘ 
that the 


‘which is why I remark ” 


Sheffield Glee Club 


Are emulating the “ feathered songsters”’ in their spring-time carols ; 
and, although they don’t attempt to sing from every swaying tree-top, 
they did sing at Meriden on the 1gth, and at Ansonia on the 2ist. It 
is unfortunate that the elements seem to be against them, and that it 
“should storm whenever they want to go anywhere.” Thus far, but 
few of their entertainments have been attended with the financial suc- 
cess which their judiciously-selected, carefully-prepared and well-rendered 
programmes deserve, or at all proportionate to their success in winning 
approbation from the audiences to which they have sung. The fact 
that they are to join with the Yale Glee Club in giving an entertain- 
ment in Music Hall, during Commencement, speaks as much to their 
credit as it does for the kindly good feeling and cheerful recognition of 
merit now existing between the Academic and Scientific Departments. 
The Glee Club are also to sing in concert with Clara Louise Kellogg 
and Miss Tate at Winsted on the 2d and 3d of June, and at New Brit- 
ain on the 4th. 


Items. 


Prudden, ’72, and Lake and Cheney, ’75, will accompany Prof. Marsh’s 


expedition. Excursions, land and marine, are much in vogue at 
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present. Prof. Brewer gives instruction twice a week in Microscopy. 
Haven, ’75, has returned to his class after a protracted illness, 








Forbes, ’74, is not in his class this term, but will return to it next 





Gen. Von Steinwehr has just completed a course of lectures 
Gen. Walker lectures to the 
Prof. Norton has just concluded a 
course to the Senior “‘ Mechanicals ” on Bridge Constructions, The 
Sheffield Debating Club does not meet this term. Slim attendance at 
Tuesday evening prayer-meetings. No Sunday evening lectures this 
term. Some of the Seniors’ theses have been returned. 
and Junior Selects and Labs, make excursions under Profs, Verrill and 
Eaton every Monday. The Freshman are reviewing Algebra. 
Sheff. has a young elephant on her hands obtained from Central Park. 
Prof. Trowbridge lectures the Senior Civils on the Steam Engine. 


year. 
to the Seniors on Military Tactics. 








Freshmen on Political Economy. 











Senior 




















An article by Hastings, ’71, was read before the last meeting of the 
Academy of Science. Prof. Wheeler accuses Freshmen of false mod- 
esty for not translating their German literally. A few days since, 
Prof. Norton was seen at 8:06 A. M., turning his glasses alternately to 











the Sheff. clock and a party of Civils. ‘‘ cutting” down the street. 
A Freshman at the Commons Dutch table has acquired wonderful pro- 
ficiency in the use of German. He says “Geliebtes Fratilein, bringen 
Sie mir beefsteak ” four times each meal with a fluency and purity of 
A Sheff. student is bring- 
ing up some pollywogs by hand. Gen. Grant and some other 
notables visited Sheff. They “‘ rushed ” right through. 
essays are largely on Greek Philosophy, Greek Drama, Ancient History 


accent that would ‘“‘ astonish the natives.”’ 








Freshman 





and kindred subjects. Who will say that a scientific course does not 
give classical culture ? The new Sheff. Hall will be dedicated June 
4. The 
representatives of the S. S. S. on the consolidated crews and nines are 











Shaved and sand-papered heads are in fashion with ’75. 


as follows: Kennedy, ’75, on the University crew; Brownell, Hall and 
Wood, Freshman crew, and Lindsley and Stillson on the Freshman nine. 
The class of ’73 has entered 41 members, and now has 24; 74 





has entered 56, and now has 38; 775 has entered 84, and now has 74. 
Will the Record please correct its very erroneous statement in the issue 
of May 21 ?——Kellogg, ’74, and Bradford, ’75, have been absent from 
their classes a few days, occasioned by sickness in their families.—— 
Nichols and Etheride, ’75, have left the class for the term on account of 
ill-health. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


Palmetto Leaves. By Mrs. H. B. Stowe. Boston: Jas. R. Osgood & Co. 

New Haven: Geo, H. Richmond. 

At a time when Florida has become such a favorite winter resort, this book 
will be found quite interesting to those contemplating a transient or perma- 
nent stay in the South during the winter months. It is made up principally 
of letters written during the last year to the Christian Union, and givesa 
very fair and impartial idea of life in Florida. The remarks upon the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of Florida asa resort for invalids, are especially 
sensible. 


The Other Girls. By. Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney. Boston: J. R. Osgood & Co. 

New Haven: George H. Richmond. 

A story of girls’ life in Boston. Those who have read “ Leslie Goldth- 
waite” will find this equally pleasant reading, though a trifle more con- 
versation would have improved it. We would suggest that Mrs. Whitney is 
rather unhappy in the choice of names for her characters, and that she would 
do better by not striving for oddity to such a degree. 

We fear that book publishers have not learned to regard the Lit. as a val- 
uable means of imparting to the public correct ideas in reference to their 
wares, for our book table is singularly vacant. Gentlemen, here we sit, pen 
in hand, brain in working order, but nothing to exercise them on. Conse- 
quently we are forced to declare that nothing is doing in the publishing line 
at present, and defer the criticism we had intended to make until a future 
number. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 
“we and Fine Linen. By Edgar Fawcett. New York: S. W. Carleton 
oO. 


Betsey and I are Out. A Thanksgiving Story in verse. By Mrs. N. S. Emer- 
son. New York: S. W. Carleton & Co. 


——~@e 





EDITOR’S TABLE. 


News among our exchanges is abundant, and the quarrels between the new 
boards have scarcely as yet begun, but the coming Annual and the lassitude 
of the spring term seem to have destroyed much of the vigor and thorough- 
ness of most of the literary articles. Editors too, allured by the charms of 
tural life, may be throwing the fly and enjoying the pleasures of spring away 
from the dreary paste-pot and murderous scissors. The remaining Lir. 
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editors join in the sorrow of our bereaved friends of the Record and Courant 
at the untimely but unavoidable departure of so many of our number for the 
delightful scenery of the salt-marshes. In our present state, we can only 
exhort our contributors, in the modest language of the Univ. Review, a paper 
edited in some one of the forty-six Universities of Ohio : 

“It should be a source of regret to every member of the Senior or Junior 
classes not to have contributed at least one article to the’—Lir. 

It is refreshing to turn from the mild criticisms of most of the exchange 
columns to the biting sarcasm and terse criticism of the Cornell Era. The 
Era still makes its desperate attacks on the Courant, Record, Advocate, and the 
majority of the best papers of the leading colleges. We quote the following 
sentence, in order to supply that dignified sheet with a few more desirable 
adjectives for its nearly exhausted-vocabulary. It is taken from the Central 
Collegian : “‘ No sardonic smile cast its unhallowed mantle over the galli- 
nipered corporeal functions of half-fledged spindled-legged Juniors. No 
tic-do-loreux (?) of the soul impeded the surging bliss of squint-eyed rattle- 
brained Seniors.” 

We are delighted too to see the freshness, the enthusiasm and the fiery style 
of the Western Collegian. Some of its articles are prodigies of profundity 
and grandeur, as, for instance, that remarkable essay which begins: “ Ever 
since infant Time leaped exultant from the infinitude of old Eternity, and life 
darted its vital, death-dispelling sunbeams into the inane waste of retreating 
nothingness,” etc. We would advise all who are striving to attain a grand 
style to study it. 

To any one, however, who desires an arch, pretty, and graceful style we 
recommend the Packer Quarterly. Its large size, and the color of its cover, 
at first led us to believe that it was edited by blue-stockings of the Greek- 
root—grubbing class, but we must admit our mistake. The character of the 
articles in this formidable-looking pamphlet is of a different and more femi- 
nine kind. ‘ My Girl,” “A Word about Babies,” etc., are the titles. We 
quote from the latter : 

“ Babies, without exception, are the dearest little creatures in the world 
and any one who dare say that their room is at any time better than their 
company must be minus that, at times, most inconvenient of commodities—a 
heart.” Such domestic and sweet creatures does the Packer Institute con- 
tain ! 

We are sorry to have to notice a slight oversight on the part of the editors 
of that usually good and reliable magazine, the Massau Lit. It says: “The 
Nassau Lit. only, among the hundred or so college publications of our coun- 
try, gives a prize.” We must confess our surprise that the editors do not 
seem to be aware that the most coveted Junior prize in Yale is the YALE 
Lit. medal, which has been regularly given for years. We think better than 
ever of the WVassau Lit, since it has followed in our footsteps. 

The Advocate and Magenta are as good as usual, but we are sorry to say 
that the poetry of the Advocate is not what it ought to be and once was, the 
very best of college poetry. For the last two or three issues it has been 
really inferior, and ‘‘ spring fever” does not seem to have produced the usual 
effect. College poetry is not at present a success, and we hope that the Advo- 
cate will help to raise its standard. 
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The Argus is as staid and prim as usual, though it occasionally makes a 
feeble attempt to be facetious. But we refrain from criticism, as we have no 
doubt that it would be considered as a direct attack upon the Methodists, 
and the Avgus has already peevishly informed the Courant? that “the time 
was when one could safely slur the Methodists and not be esteemed as any 
less a man for it.” We stand in fear of some such threatening answer and 
are still. 

We clip from the College Herald the following interesting account of the 
origin of straight-backed benches, which the Junior class will fully appreciate 
at Prof. Wright’s lectures in Physics: 

“Tn 1473, while Cardina Don Valdimo was Inquisitor-General, the students 
of St. Madaline’s College, at Almagro, were reported to be in a state of dis- 
affection. The case was investigated by the Secret Council and the cause 
alleged to be in the large number of privileges granted to the students. The 
Council immediately ordered that more stringent rules should be enforced, 
and also that all articles of luxury and of comfort should be removed from 
the college, ‘in order that the harsh and uninviting character of their sur- 
roundings should train them to an independence of, and contempt for, the 
adversities of their after life.’ Father Dominic, the agent of the Council, 
carried out the plan to the very letter. Among other things, he removed all 
benches having the least pretension to being comfortable, and substituted 
vile inventions of the Inquisition. This action broke the spirit of disaffec- 
tion, and St. Madaline’s College is hereafter notorious for the depraved and 
ready tools of the Inquisition which it graduated. Because the unnatural 
positions of the body, continued day after day, generated an evil spirit of 
inward cursing, until they longed to take revenge on their fellow-men, and 
became like their persecutors. It is a pity that the reformation did not 
sweep away this abuse as it did many others. But it still lingers among the 
last remnants of the barbaric cruelties of former days, and thus is worthy of 
notice for its historical and religious importance.” 

We are delighted to hear that the Wabash Magazine and the Geyser have 
both sent copies to the Viennese Exhibition. Truly there is nothing like 
enterprise! Their readers are eagerly awaiting the criticisms of the Reveue des 
deux Mondes, the K6lnischer Zeitung, or some other standard Continental 
review or paper. 

The Univ. Magazine, notwithstanding the praises of the Cornell Era, is really 
an excellent publication. Its articles are well written, though the subjects 
are not always new, and are very apt to be heavy. 

The following humorous poem is taken from the Oz/, a boyish, fresh, but 
readable magazine even for maturer persons, published at Santa Clara, Cal.: 


THE LAST DAYS OF POMPEII. 
A PATHETIC BALLAD. 


In olden times there was a town much famed for learned men, 
And for women full of wiles, 
And for streets with lava tiles, 
Which came from the crater moltén. 
* * * * * 


55 
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The hungry fire, which had slumbered long, like a body in the grave, 
Now began to burst apart 
All her cerements, and start, 

Up from her darksome cave. 


On she came like a thing of might, swaying to and fro; 
And very soon within her 
Jaws sucked saint and sinner ; 

For they had no where to go. 


Thicker and thicker the ashes fell ; and with them roasted rocks: 
And the streets began to rattle, 
Just as if there were a battle ; 

All from the earthquake shocks. 


For eight long days this remarkable rain came pouring heavy and keen ; 
And when it stopped at last, 
And the whole affair was past 

Pompeii couldn’t be seen. 


The editors of the LIT. desire to state here, that they have decided to throw 
open all departments of the Magazine to the S. S. School. The growing 
importance of this department of the College, the literary spirit which is 
shown by Scientific Students, and the cordial feeling which exists between 
them and Academics seem sufficient reasons for such a change. We hope 
that articles will be received for the next number from Scientifics as well as 
from Academics. 








